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Sigmund Freud 



CHAPTER ONE 



IGMUND FREUD died at midnight on September 23, 1939. 

His Interpretation of Dreams, which has become the most 
famous classic of Freudian psychoanalysis, was first pub- 
lished in 1900. Freud might, therefore, be considered an integral 
part of our twentieth century, since forty of his approximately 
fifty years of independent scientific work fell in this century. 

Freud was a doctor, a neurologist who strayed away from 
pure neurology very early in his career and soon found himself 
isolated yet famous, a founder of a new type of medical psy- 
chology which was almost exclusively the product of his own 
creative intuition. There are few, if any, among Freud's pupils or 
followers who made truly original contributions to that which has 
become known as psychoanalysis. With the exception of Karl 
Abraham, it is difficult to think of anyone whose contribution to 
psychoanalysis was not first suggested by Freud himself. There 
were, of course, Alfred Adler and Carl Jung, whose names occupy 
an illustrious place in the history of newer psychopathology. But 
both Adler and Jung are better known for their rift with Freud 
around 1911 than for any original contributions they made. This 
does not mean that Adler and Jung lacked originality, or that 
their contributions to psychology are negligible. It merely means 
that their influence on the development of modern psychology is 
really negligible as compared to that of Freud. 

Freud not only stands out as the most prominent and creative 
of modern psychologists, but despite the enormous following 
which he created he seems to have stood alone all his life. Per- 
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haps it is this fact which has created the myth that Freud was a 
despotic, willful man countenancing no dissenting voice. Freud 
does appear to have stood alone in the midst of many followers, 
admirers, devotees, worshipers, vociferous enemies, and detrac- 
tors. This standing alone is perhaps an eloquent symbol from the 
standpoint of what psychoanalysis really meant to the scientific 
thought and culture of the first half of the twentieth century. Let 
us note, for the time being, that this standing alone did not mean 
loneliness or personal melancholy. We may for a moment ask 
ourselves whether the calendar and various dates do not some- 
times prove a little inaccurate, Perhaps Freud belonged to the 
twentieth century only in point of time. 

''Freud lived almost his whole life in Austria, for the most part 
in Vienna. He lived in the intimacy of his small circle of adherents, 
with whom he would exchange views and case histories. Less than 
half a dozen times in his long life did he address himself to audi- 
ences other than his small group of followers: in 1909 he came to 
America to give five lectures on psychoanalysis on the occasion 
of the twentieth anniversary of Clark University; in 1915-17 he 
gave a course of lectures at the University of Vienna. 

In other words, as we study the surface aspects of Freud's 
life we might gain the impression that we are dealing here with a 
provincial person, and perhaps a provincial mind. Yet, Freud's 
interests were universal; he merely did not appear to be restless, 
nor did he like to appear "prominent" 

It is as if he lived just a little above the melee and yet worked 
steadily with human beings and their problems. When he was 
finally persuaded to leave Vienna when it was overtaken by the 
Nazis, he made his way to London and there, old and uprooted, 
he continued to work with his wonted assiduity, preparing new 
and correcting old manuscripts, and seeing patients until a very 
short time before his death. To work seemed to Freud synonymous 
with to live. World-shaking events, the Nazis' burning his books 
and taking the few meager possessions he had saved during his 
strenuous and industrious life, seem to have made little difference 
.as far as working was concerned. Freud was not indifferent to 
what was going on around him. There are many signs of his deep 
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and painful concern about the state of nations, but his industry 
and interest could not be impaired by history, no matter how 
bloody and noisy. One is reminded of Rachmaninov, who was a 
monarchist by conviction and of an ultraconservative political 
temperament, sitting and working in his apartment in Moscow, 
writing a new symphony in the very midst of the Communist 
revolution. 

^This devotion to work and thought is characteristic, but 
somehow it does not seem to be of the twentieth century. Freud 
was once asked what it was he would consider the ultimate in 
being normal, and he answered: "Arbeiten und lieben" to work 
and to love. This devotion to work is not of our times, the ideal 
of which seems to be to retire as early in life as possible. "Normal" 
"healthy," in the Freudian sense thus always carried a connota- 
tion of human values, such as unremitting creative effort and love 
of one's neighbor. This ability to work and this inspired, humble, 
but persevering devotion to a mass of human problems while 
remaining above and beyond the melee is illustrated or sugges- 
tively implied by two more facts: 1) From 1922 on Freud did 
not attend any of the psychoanalytical congresses, which fact em- 
phasized once more his inordinate capacity to stand alone; and 
2) Freud suffered for over twenty years from a severe, progres- 
sive ailment which destroyed a good part of his jawbone; he was 
operated upon several times; he needed constant expert surgical 
supervision he was in continual and considerable pain. He stood 
alone, "above" this physical pain, and he continued to work^ 

Many of his followers and admirers compared him with 
Goethe. Simmel, Zweig, Thomas Mann recalled Goethe in con- 
nection with Freud. In 1930 Freud received the Goethe prize for 
literature. Freud himself acknowledged his great spiritual debt to 
Goethe, and he quoted from one of Goethe's essays the following 
words which particularly appealed to him. 

"Nature has neither language nor speech, but she creates 
tongues and hearts through which she feels and speaks. . . . 
Her laws are unchangeable she has few springs of action, but 
they never wear out; they are always operative, always manifold. 
. . . Even the most unnatural things are natural. . . . Whoever 
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does not see nature everywhere, does not see her at all. . . . Her 
crown is love; and only through love can we understand her." 1 

It may be added, however, that unlike Goethe, Freud lived a 
simple life, devoid of the egocentricity which was characteristic of 
that ''last representative of the Renaissance." When Freud was 
asked to write his autobiography, he wrote what amounted to a 
brief history of the psychoanalytic movement. All his life Freud 
lived quietly with and within the circle of his family, to which 
were added hardly more than half a dozen devoted friends, 
pioneers in psychoanalysis. 

In his manner of living and thinking, in his almost devo- 
tional attitude to work and to the ideals this work was promoting, 
Freud reminds one of the sixteenth-century humanists. With this 
difference, however: Freud's ideal, his god, was not religious 
charity and human perfection in this faith and charity, but science, 
knowledge, enlightened reason. This was his "illusion," he was 
willing to admit; it was his "mythology" as he himself once stated; 
the names of his faith were Logos and Eros. 

What has been underscored here about Freud's personality 
has been done in order to suggest that the immense influence of 
psychoanalysis, the impact with which it took hold of many 
branches of human knowledge and endeavor, was not due to 
Freud's personal pressure and active leadership. He was always 
ready to step into the background with a detached dignity. 

This does not mean, of course, that Freud's followers es- 
caped the all-too-human tendency to raise to a throne one who 
preferred his desk chair. A brilliant contemporary, the late Fritz 
Wittels, wrote: "The trouble arises from the suppression of free 
criticism within the Society. Suppression makes people snappish. 
The members have metapsychological leanings, and I am afraid 
they are inclined to stray into scholastic paths. . . . Freud is 
treated as a demigod, or even as a god. No criticism of his utter- 
ances is permitted. Sadger tells us that Freud's Three Contribu- 
tions to the Theory of Sex is the psychoanalyst's Bible. This is no 
mere figure of speech. The faithful disciples regard one another's 
books as of no account. They recognize no authority but Freud's; 

1 Cited by E. Simmel, "Sigmund Freud: the Man and His Work." Psycho- 
analytic Quarterly, 1940, Vol. IX, pp. 163-176. 
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they rarely read or quote one another. When they quote it is from 
the Master, that they may give the pure milk of the Word. The 
medical element has passed into the background. The philoso- 
phers hold sway." 2 

Freud's own attitude toward all this was not that of crowned 
king or anointed master, but rather human and simple. He is re- 
ported once to have said about the Viennese Psychoanalytic So- 
ciety, "The study of psychoanalysis seems to awaken people's 
worst instincts!" He had an enormous capacity to rise above the 
smallness which is found in the best among us, and to continue 
to stand aside watching others as well as himself. 

Fritz Wittels wrote a book on Freud which was on the whole 
a keen and harsh book, honest and to a great extent uncompli- 
mentary. It was written after Wittels temporarily broke with 
Freud some time after 1910. Wittels sent a copy of the book to 
Freud, who answered in part as follows: 

"You have given me a Christmas present which is very 
largely occupied with my own personality. The failure to send a 
word of thanks for such a gift would be an act of rudeness only 
to be accounted for by very peculiar motives. Fortunately, no 
such motives exist in this case. Your book is by no means hostile; 
it is not unduly indiscreet; and it manifests the serious interest in 
the topic which was to be anticipated in so able a writer as 
yourself. 

"I need hardly say that I neither expected nor desired the 
publication of such a book. It seems to me that the public has no 
concern with my personality and can learn nothing from an ac- 
count of it, so long as my case (for manifold reasons) cannot be 
expounded without any reserves whatever. But you have thought 
otherwise. Your own detachment from me, which you deem an 
advantage, entails serious drawbacks none the less. You know too 
little of the object of study, and you have not been able to avoid 
the danger of straining the facts a little in your analytical en- 
deavors. Moreover, I am inclined to think that your adoption of 
Stekel's standpoint, and the fact that you contemplate the object 

2 Fritz Wittels, Sigmund Freud; His Personality, His Teaching, <&. His 
School (translated from the German). New York, Dodd, Mead & Company, 
1924, p. 143. 
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of study from this outlook cannot but have impaired the accuracy 
of your discernment. 

u ln some respects, I think there are positive distortions, and 
I believe these to be the outcome of a preconceived notion of 
yours. You think that a great man must have such and such merits 
and defects, and must display certain extreme characteristics; 
and you hold that I belong to the category of great men. This is 
why you ascribe to me all sorts of qualtities, many of which are 
mutually conflicting. Much of general interest might be said 
about this matter, but unfortunately, your relationship to Stekel 
precludes further attempts on my part to clear up the misunder- 
standing. 

"On the other hand, I am glad to acknowledge that your 
shrewdness has enabled you to detect many things which are well 
known to myself. For instance, you are right in inferring that I 
have often been compelled to make detours when following my 
own path. You are right, too, in thinking that I have no use for 
other people's ideas when they are presented to me at an inoppor- 
tune moment. (Still, as regards the latter point, I think you might 
have defended me from the accusation that I am repudiating ideas 
when I am merely unable for [the moment] to pass judgment on 
them or to elaborate them.) But I am delighted to find that you 
do me full justice in the matter of my relationship with Adler. . . . 

"I realize that you may have occasion to revise your text in 
view of a second edition. With an eye to this possibility, I enclose 
a list of suggested emendations. These are based on trustworthy 
data, and are quite independent of my own prepossessions. Some 
of them relate to matters of trifling importance, but some of them 
will perhaps lead you to reverse or modify certain inferences. The 
fact that I send you these corrections is a token that I value your 
work though I cannot wholly approve it." 3 

If Freud disapproved of any attempt at bringing his own per- 
sonality into the internecine debates of contending and dissenting 
psychoanalysts, he did not hesitate from the very outset to take 
himself as an object of observation whenever the scientific study 
of the deeper layers of human psychology required. He exposed 
some of his own unconscious impulses and propensities with 

3 Ibid., pp. 11-13. 
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utmost candor whenever he wanted to give a particularly poignant 
illustration of the workings of the unconscious in the formation 
and the structure of dreams. In this respect he represented the 
best tradition in the history of medicine. Doctors, whether pure 
clinicians or research workers, have always been ready to make 
experimental self-observations as to the effect of this or that drug, 
or this or that condition of the atmosphere, or even this or that 
germ, on our bodily functions. 

How the young Freud started as a research worker in brain 
pathology, from which work he learned nothing about human 
psychology; how he went to Paris to study with Charcot; how he 
studied hypnotism, in which Liebault and Bernheim were excel- 
ling at the time; how Freud worked with Dr. Josef Breuer, a gen- 
eral practitioner in Vienna, on their first cases of hysteria; how 
Freud's first psychological hypotheses as to the role of sexuality 
and of childhood in the development of neuroses were formu- 
lated; how he first conceived of the nature of the unconscious 
all this has been told many times by Freud himself, and by his 
pupils and friends and enemies. These interesting and funda- 
mental yet so simple events need not be reiterated here. 

We are dealing now not so much with the question of how 
psychoanalysis came into being but of how psychoanalysis ex- 
panded its influence and grew, in the very atmosphere of negation 
and hostility in which it first began to function, and what it has 
become. More than that: we are concerned with the problem of 
the essence and the strength of psychoanalysis, the influence of 
which is now felt in science and literature, in religious discussions, 
and even in the clinical work of the internist and the surgeon. 
What is the secret of this new psychology, and how new is it? 

The expansion of psychoanalysis may be judged from a few 
simple illustrations. By 1927 John Rickman, the English psycho- 
analyst, had compiled a complete psychoanalytic bibliography. 
This bibliography lists 4739 titles, published in many languages 
and in many lands. Of these nearly five thousand titles, 427 are 
by Freud. (This includes translations of some of his articles into 
various languages.) The first ten volumes of Freud's Gesammelte 
Schriften appeared by 1924. His complete works first appeared 
paradoxically enough in Spain, in a good translation into 
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Spanish, in 1922. During the twenty-three years which have fol- 
lowed the publication of Rickman's Index Psychoanalyticus, 
almost another five thousand, if not more, separate articles and 
books on psychoanalysis and closely related subjects have been 
published. Special psychoanalytic journals began to be published 
in America, England, France, India, Japan, Argentina. Institutes 
for psychoanalytic training have dotted the map of many a coun- 
try. Berlin, Vienna, Paris, London, New York, Chicago, Boston, 
San Francisco, Buenos Aires, are only a few of the many which 
have been or still are functioning in the Old and the New 
World. 

A psychoanalyst is no longer some kind of neurologist or 
psychiatrist or especially trained layman who specializes in the 
treatment of neuroses. There are now psychoanalysts who do not 
treat sick people but who are research workers in the fields of 
art, anthropology, sociology and social psychology. There are 
psychiatrists who are avowedly not psychoanalysts but whose 
work is psychoanalytically oriented. There are ministers of the 
gospel who study psychoanalysis in order to use it in their practice 
of pastoral psychology and pastoral counseling. And this is not 
all. Child guidance and educational psychology have been deeply 
affected by Freud's psychoanalytic hypotheses and principles. In 
many schools and colleges today there are attending psycholo- 
gists and psychiatrists whose orientation is deeply influenced by 
Freudian thought 

The field of criminology has been brought into the main 
stream of psychoanalytic influence. The Second International 
Congress of Criminology, held in Paris in September, 1950, had 
a special section on psychoanalysis. More and more, juvenile 
and regular courts of justice find it necessary to listen to opinions 
which are based essentially on psychoanalytic principles. The old 
English tradition which culminated in the famous McNaghten 
rule as a test of insanity has been deeply undermined by the newer 
psychological understanding of the criminal mind and the crim- 
inal act. In England, and particularly in the United States, an 
immense volume of research in the field of forensic psychiatry 
has been done, and expert testimony in the courts has been corre- 
spondingly affected. In many medical schools, psychoanalysis is 
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taught either under its own name or as a part of general psycho- 
pathology and clinical psychiatry. 

This immense influence, in extension as well as in depth, in 
all its ramifications, has as its source the work of Freud himself. 
He originated child analysis when he reported the famous case of 
"Little Hans." He originated the newer trends in criminology 
when he described people whose antisocial behavior or psycho- 
logical symptoms are caused by an unconscious sense of guilt. 
He originated psychoanalytic anthropology when he published 
his Totem and Taboo. He originated the newer trends in social 
psychology and psychoanalytic sociology when he published his 
study of Group Psychology and Civilization and Its Discontents. 
He originated the psychoanalytic investigation of literature when 
he published his study on Delusion and Dreams in Jensen's 
[novel] "Gradiva" His study of Michelangelo's Moses revealed 
the methodological approach toward research in the psychology 
of art or the artist. Ultimately, his The Future of an Illusion and 
Moses and Monotheism opened one of the most passionate and 
revealing and instructive debates on the problem of religious faith 
and the psychology and psychopathology of certain religious 
trends. 

You will notice the words "originated" or "opened" have 
been used here repeatedly. For, despite many thoughtful and 
fruitful contributions by many followers of Freud, and many 
gifted, eclectic students of the psychoanalytic method as applied 
to many fields of human endeavor, the problems mentioned are 
more repeatedly stated than solved. Many are inclined to see in 
this fact a decline in the influence of psychoanalysis, or the recog- 
nition of its fundamental inefficacy as a method. Whether this is 
true or not, only history will answer. What is undoubtedly true is 
that fifty years is for a science what childhood is for a human 
being. Not enough time has elapsed for the student (and even less 
for the casual observer) to be able to form a definite opinion as 
to the permanence of the contributions made by psychoanalysis, 
Its vitality and power remain amply demonstrated in the fact that 
psychoanalysis has been a potent factor in determining many a 
direction of our thought (scientific and artistic) during the past 
half-century. 
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There is another reason why psychoanalysis has displayed 
so much vitality in so short a period and at the same time, despite 
its almost protean influence, appears to have solved so few 
problems, This reason is the curious fact that psychoanalysis is 
not easily defined. The term is very popular, but it has become 
also very vague. It has come to mean many different things to 
many people. Among the more or less intelligent but uninitiated 
one hears not infrequently: "He went to a doctor the other day 
and had himself psychoanalyzed." Here, to be analyzed obviously 
means to be diagnosed (as regards one's psychological troubles). 
There is also a rather familiar expression that has acquired almost 
an idiomatic character: "Don't psychoanalyze me, but let us talk 
it over." Here, psychoanalysis obviously means probing into one's 
motives, or questioning one's sincerity. 

The semantic confusion which has developed around the 
term "psychoanalysis" is enhanced by many inferential concepts 
which are only vaguely related to psychoanalysis itself. To some 
psychoanalysis means sexual freedom, scientifically and benevo- 
lently bestowed upon one by a respectable science. To others psy- 
choanalysis also means cold faithlessness to one's family and to 
God, as if it were devilishly contrived and mechanically engrafted 
upon innocent people by some sort of pseudoscientific, medico- 
psychological imperialism which wants to conquer the family, the 
school, the Church, the State, medicine itself, and society in the 
broadest sense of the word. Somewhere between these exaggerated 
misconceptions, people talk very seriously about psychoanalysis. 
But even those who are earnestly initiated and professionally 
skilled are hard put to give a comprehensive definition of psycho- 
analysis. The point is that such a definition is really impossible 
without a number of qualifications, parenthetic insertions, and 
cross references. The reason for this state of affairs is that psycho- 
analysis is not one thing. It is many things. Freud himself sensed 
this fact very early, and seems later to have become convinced 
of it. 

From the very beginning, Freud the physician, the doctor 
whose early job seemed to be to treat sick people, found little in- 
tellectual companionship among physicians. His friendship with 
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Wilhelm Fliess 4 during the very beginning of his career was 
fruitful. For some fifteen years after he returned from the Charcot 
Clinic in Paris (1886), Freud kept in close touch with Fliess and 
confided in him his preoccupation with the newer problems of 
human psychology as he saw them arise out of his study of the 
content of dreams and infantile sexual trends. In due course this 
friendship resolved itself from the purely scientific point of view, 
as did his collaboration with Breuer when the latter failed to 
follow Freud in his conclusion as to the unconscious sexual moti- 
vations of the neuroses which Breuer and Freud had observed 
and studied together in full harmony for a while. The uncon- 
scious Breuer could accept; the unconscious sexual motivations 
he could not. 

For a while Freud stood quite alone. Then scientific friends 
and collaborators began to gather around him; many of them were 
laymen. Freud began to be inclined to think that to become an 
analyst medical education was not entirely, if at all, necessary. 
Some saw in this attitude of Freud's an expression of resentment 
against the way the conservative medical profession had treated 
him, driving him into scientific and professional isolation. I doubt 
whether Freud felt piqued by his medical colleagues any more 
than by society as a whole educators, philosophers, clergymen, 
intellectuals, and various and sundry volunteer moralists who 
rejected him from the very outset. Apparently, having found him- 
self in involuntary solitude, Freud gradually found it necessary to 
look around for kindred minds, or let in those who first came to 
him and sought a place at the table at which he sat studying. 

Among the many nonmedical men who came, we find 
Hanns Sachs, who later emigrated to take an honorable and re- 
spected place in Boston and at Harvard. Sachs was by education 
a lawyer; he became a psychoanalyst-teacher and one of the most 
profound psychoanalytical students of Shakespeare and of medi- 
eval painting. We find among them also Theodor Reik, who 
before his digressive, post-emigration development was one of the 
best psychoanalytic students of the Bible, of Anatole France, and 

4 C/. Aus den Anfangen der Psychoanalyse. Brief e an Wilhelm Fliess, 
Abhandlungen und Notizen aus den Jahren 1887-1902, London, Imago, 1950. 
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of literature in general. Later on there came Otto Rank, whose 
studies of myths and mythological traditions were well-nigh revo- 
lutionary, and inspired in their depth of insight. Still later there 
was Geza Roheim, the psychoanalytic anthropologist par ex- 
cellence. 

Freud seems to have arrived ultimately at the unshakable 
conclusion that psychoanalysis is not exclusively a branch of medi- 
cine, and that it is a special field by itself requiring special Drain- 
ing and aptitude. He never fully defined this field. I would assume 
without much risk of being in error that, if pressed for a definition 
of the field of psychoanalysis, Freud would have preferred the 
laconic answer: Man. Even today, it is difficult to define more 
specifically the field of psychoanalysis. 

Is it a curative art? The answer is yes. It was born out of 
medicine despite medicine's own initial repudiation of psycho- 
analysis. It was born as a system of technical procedures for the 
treatment of those more or less mild but widespread and stubborn 
afflictions generally called neuroses. As a curative art, psycho- 
analysis deals with sick people, learns from them, and tries to 
cure them. In other words, psychoanalysis is a part of medical 
discipline. 

But, is psychoanalysis only a curative art? The answer is no. 
For psychoanalysis seeks to penetrate into the deeper layers of 
human motivations and seeks to formulate general laws which 
govern the unconscious and its expression in or influence on man's 
manifest behavior. In other words, psychoanalysis is, or legiti- 
mately strives to become, a system of individual psychology. What 
is striking in this connection is this: the material obtained for the 
formulation of such a system is obtained from the analyses of 
neurotic children and adults in other words from "handling" 
pathological conditions of men by analyzing them that is, by 
treating people afflicted with these conditions. 

It would seem then, as it did seem to Freud, that the non- 
medical, general psychologist who does psychoanalytic research 
cannot pursue this research without treating people and trying to 
cure them. This is exactly what happened in psychoanalysis. 
Freud established and recognized a specialty called psycho- 
analysis, in which research and curative endeavor are intimately 
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connected (they are indivisible, as a matter of fact). For some 
time the question of lay analysis was discussed with detachment 
as well as with passionate professional subjectivity by the medical 
and nonmedical members of the International Psychoanalytic 
Association. It is a question that has not yet been solved. The 
psychoanalytic societies in the United States have more or less 
adopted the principle that in so far as psychoanalysis is a curative 
procedure, whatever else it may be only a doctor of medicine 
may be accepted for psychoanalytic training. But this principle is 
not strictly followed even in the United States. For there is need 
for social scientists, philosophers, anthropologists, psychologists, 
and religious leaders whose contributions to psychoanalysis are 
as essential as those of the medical analyst. A medical psycho- 
analyst cannot at one and the same time be all of these things 
although it might theoretically be most desirable that he be a true 
encyclopedic, civilized man. 

As a result of these contingencies and needs, psychoanalysis 
has become a separate field in which anthropology, psychology, 
sociology, moral philosophy, criminology, and psychiatry are all 
brought together in the search for a special scientific synthesis. 
It is this circumstance that makes psychoanalysis so confusing 
and so complex. It is not one thing yet. It is every one of those 
branches of human knowledge mentioned above, and yet it is 
not each one of those things separately. Like man himself, it is 
all those things together which only in theory could be considered 
separately. Its only meaning is within the broad frame of reference 
mentioned above, without which it has no existence and that 
frame of reference, be it said again, is man, man in his life totality. 

Since man is the only frame of reference (and social mass 
behavior is also man in a special guise), it is from dealing with 
man that psychoanalysis learns. And the source of learning is 
always the same: it is the sick individual, the neurotic, the deviant, 
the criminal in short, the pathological. Whatever the social 
scientist or anthropologist observes in undeveloped, commonly 
but mistakenly called "primitive" people, he cannot fully under- 
stand unless he also studies pathological individuals in our society, 
who either still seem to be socially tolerable and are ambulatory 
sick people, or who are already so compromised that they are to 
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be found only in hospitals for the mentally ill and in penal insti- 
tutions. In other words, the "material" must come from direct 
observations of living people whose innermost mainsprings of 
behavior cannot be brought to the surface for the observer to see 
and the student to study and the research worker to find and the 
scientist to comprehend without psychoanalytic investigation. 
The psychoanalyst thus deals with all manner of abnormalities in 
order to find the "normal," just as the clinical pathologist deals 
with abnormal tissues cut out of human bodies, or with dead 
bodies carefully studied at the autopsy table and mutilated for 
study in the laboratory. The pathologist who is constantly so busy 
with dead tissues and dead bodies, is so occupied not because he 
enjoys contemplating the frailty and the rottenness of human flesh, 
but because he is interested in the secrets of the vigor and liveli- 
ness of the human body, because he seeks the secret for restora- 
tion to health and prolongation of healthy human life. He must 
descend into the very depth of the stench of death, and do so 
without undue anxiety, in order to learn how to eliminate as much 
of it as possible from among the living and bring out the full 
flavor of healthy, vigorous life. 

The psychoanalyst is in a situation similar to, yet quite dif- 
ferent from, that of the clinical pathologist. His situation is 
different because it is denied to him to study the silent end- 
products of life. Dead people have no psychology; you can study 
the human mind only in the living. The psychonalyst cannot cut 
out a piece of a man's mind and send it to the laboratory for 
examination. In mental sickness and in health man remains one 
and indivisible, and the psychoanalyst must study him in his 
totality, in his indivisibility. However, the position of the psycho- 
analyst has this in common with the pathologist: he must descend 
into the lowermost strata of man's life into the abnormal, the 
perverted, the criminal in order to learn what man is as a 
normal, nonperverted, noncriminal individual. The psycho- 
analyst is no more immoral or criminal or perverted because of 
the special subject of his studies than the pathologist is a lover of 
death, or the student of the best conditions of the soil is a lover 
of worms and manure. 

Freud's descent into the unconscious of the individual patient 
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aroused so much suspicion and disgust among the conventional 
and sensitively prudish formalistic scientists of his day, just be- 
cause he so simply and so serenely described the inner hatreds, 
the criminal drives, the sexual deviations, the so many other un- 
savory features which are stored up within us. He found them 
there and described w r hat he found, and his startled, unheeding 
contemporary colleagues mistook it all for Freud's predilection 
for human perversity. 

This attitude, not uncommon in the history of science when- 
ever a new discovery about man and his world is made, has done 
a great deal to confuse the issues and to cause the fact to be over- 
looked that during the short span of a mere quarter of a century, 
or at most thirty years, psychoanalysis became a new and separate 
discipline, albeit one not yet easily definable. Its medical aspect 
is a part in itself, and perhaps (Freud himself was at times in- 
clined to think so) not the most important part of psychoanalysis. 
Just as chemistry and physics and biology are used by medicine 
and produce chemotherapy and physical therapy and bio-therapy, 
so psychoanalysis is used by medicine, by medical psychology or 
clinical psychiatry, and a special technique has been developed 
called psychoanalytic therapy. 

At first even the therapeutic aspect of psychoanalysis (al- 
though it was for a time the only one psychoanalysis possessed) 
was rather restricted. Even as late as the close of the 'twenties 
psychoanalysts, particularly the European psychoanalysts who 
were closer to Freud, were inclined to think that they should limit 
their therapeutic work to cases of more or less mild neuroses. The 
severer forms of mental illness did every now and then come 
within the purview of the psychoanalyst, but only in isolated cases. 
The severe chronic mental illnesses were shied away from, and 
institutionalized cases on the whole were not considered as proper 
subjects for psychoanalytic treatment. 

There were the beginnings of psychoanalytic psychiatry of 
course, here and there. Simmel (later of Los Angeles, where he 
died) opened in Berlin a psychiatric sanatorium toward the close 
of the 'twenties, where psychoanalysis was used. Viktor Tausk 
wrote on some aspects of schizophrenia. Nunberg wrote on cata- 
tonia. Ruth Mack Brunswick worked psychoanalytically with a 
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chronic case; it was an old schizophrenic whom Freud had de- 
scribed some years previously; Freud saw the patient when the 
latter was still very young, and he became known in the psycho- 
analytic literature as the "Wolfman." Freud also gave his own 
detailed psychoanalytic views of the case of Schreber (1911). 
He did not know the case personally, but he studied carefully the 
description of this case given in detail by the patient himself, the 
demented German judge who suffered from what is called today a 
paranoid schizophrenia, a form of what used to be called and 
some laymen still call "persecutory insanity." 

However, psychiatry, the field of the severer forms of mental 
illness, was never a strong point of Freud's own education or of 
his studies and fundamental formulations. One might say that 
Freud, and with him European psychoanalysis, stood aloof from 
psychiatry. It was in America that psychoanalytic psychiatry de- 
veloped its own roots during the decade or so preceding World 
War II. During that War a number of psychoanalysts served in the 
armed forces and did a great deal toward establishing a psycho- 
analytic understanding of psychiatric war casualties. Military psy- 
chiatry in America is to a great extent influenced by psychoana- 
lytic psychopathology. During the War the chief of psychiatry in 
the United States Army was himself a trained psychoanalyst. 

While it is taken here for granted that the reader is familiar 
with the fact that Freud dealt with the unconscious, with infantile 
sexuality and other obscure, instinctual drives of man, and while 
it is not the writer's intention to dwell in detail on how these dis- 
coveries were made, a word or two about some special aspects 
of these discoveries is definitely in order. However, before we can 
go into the substance of these findings, it would be well to mention 
the general skepticism and opposition with which Freud's first 
statements were met. 

There were specific reasons, of course, why psychoanalysis 
should have been met with considerable opposition, but it would 
be a mistake and an overestimation of the meaning of this oppo- 
sition if we were not to bear in mind that everything new, even in 
science and medicine, is always met with suspicion and even 
arrogant opposition. The bearers and keepers of "established 
scientific truths" are human beings, and as such they do not par- 
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ticularly like anything new. A new idea, a new finding in science 
like a new shoe must fit very well but must feel "comfortably 
old" in order to be accepted. That feeling of being comfortably 
old is seldom aroused by anything new unless it is something that 
could be at once capitalized upon and used, unless it offers im- 
mediate tangible returns. Freud was right when he met the "con- 
vinced" opposition by saying: "No one has a right to conviction 
[on these matters] who has not worked at this subject for many 
years, as I have, and has not himself experienced the same new 
and astonishing discoveries." 5 And Dalbiez, a nonanalyst and 
respectful opponent of many aspects of psychoanalysis, states: 
"Many neuropsychiatrists, some of whom are very distinguished 
scholars in their own fields but who have had no personal experi- 
ence with psychoanalysis, express some very trenchant judgments 
against it. It is necessary to remind them that even when dealing 
with the subject of psychoanalysis one must earn the right to have 
an opinion." e 

Freud's professional and social difficulties with his contem- 
poraries lay not only in the novelty of his findings but in his in- 
ability to demonstrate to the external senses, particularly to the 
human eye, the existence of the unconscious. How can you see the 
unconscious? And people love to see; man has a strong and very 
naive faith in what he sees with his own eyes, or what he thinks 
he sees. Freud was unable to make the unconscious, and so many 
things that go with it, directly visible and no one was inclined to 
believe him any more than they would at first believe Louis 
Pasteur. 

In this connection it is worth-while citing an example of 
what might be called the blindness of the enlightened and the 
prejudice of free minds. 

Pierre Janet was one of the greatest psychiatrists of France, 
a man to whom the medical world owes a great deal. He was one 
of the truly great predecessors, a somewhat older contemporary, 
of Freud; Janet survived Freud by some eight years. 

5 Introductory Lectures on Psychoanalysis. London, George Allen & Un- 
win, Ltd., & International Psycho-Analytical Institute, 1933, p. 207. 

6 Dalbiez, La Mtihode psychanalytique et la doctrine Freudienne, Descl6e 
de Brouwer & Cie., 1936. t. II, p. 239. 
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Some time in 1889 Janet reported a case of hysterical am- 
nesia, but despite the fact that Janet by means of hypnosis made 
the patient (her name was Marie) recover a series of forgotten 
painful memories, he failed to recognize the psychological impli- 
cations of the phenomenon. Each time such a memory was un- 
covered, another set of symptoms of which Marie suffered would 
disappear. The patient, as reported by Janet himself , had clearly 
been suffering from painful as we say, traumatic events since 
she reached puberty, events which she had forgotten and which 
seemed to have become transformed into symptoms. The relation- 
ship between the recovery of the memory and the disappearance 
of the symptoms such as abnormal trembling, or anesthesias 
appeared obvious to any reader of Janet's own excellent descrip- 
tion, for Janet was an excellent clinician. 

Three years later, in 1892, in his famous book on The Mental 
State of Hysterics, Janet returned to the case of Marie and stated 
that he was unable to understand the mechanism of the circum- 
scribed form of amnesia of which Marie suffered. He vaguely 
ascribed it all to a "diminution of the synthesizing power of the 
mind.'* Janet appeared in all this the honest, direct scientist that 
he was, who would not conceal from himself or others his own 
ignorance and his impotence before a force of nature which he 
did not understand. Just one year later, in 1893, Freud and 
Breuer's first report on "The Psychological Mechanism of Hys- 
terical Phenomena" appeared. Within a short time after the 
appearance of this communication, Pierre Janet stated in the 
second edition of his Psychological Methods of Treatment: 

"The lessons of Charcot on traumatic neuroses and my own 
studies became the point of departure for a very remarkable new 
teaching and interpretation and treatment of neuroses. I want to 
talk here about the studies of Professor Freud (of Vienna) and 
his numerous pupils. I want to speak of Psychoanalysis. Mr. Freud 
seems, without critical judgment, to have taken as a point of de- 
parture my first studies on the existence and the nature of subcon- 
scious phenomena in hysterics. I am a little sorry, because these 
studies were in need of critical verification and confirmation. This 
author [Freud] has endeavored to transform in a very original 
manner [my] conception of the psychological analysis of trau- 
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matic memories and of the subconscious, and he generalizes on 
the subject, exaggerating beyond measure." 7 

The above quotation from Janet is not given here in order 
to raise the question of priority in the discovery of the uncon- 
scious. Janet was given full recognition by Freud; but Janet, the 
Frenchman and the psychopathologist who wrote a warm-hearted 
preface to the first French edition of Krafft-Ebing's Psychopathia 
Sexualis, seems to have been embarrassed by the credit which 
Freud rightfully gave him. Janet demurred. Be it noted paren- 
thetically that Janet uses the word subconscious, a term many 
nonanalysts use. The accepted term was and is the '"unconscious," 
as Freud first used it. 

Janet's attempt to stake out a priority and at the same time 
enter a somewhat embarrassed and embarrassing demurral is sig- 
nificant for a special reason. Here we see a singular phenomenon. 
The man who first observed clinically the manifestation and the 
power of the unconscious described it thoroughly, and failed to 
understand it just as thoroughly; and as soon as Freud's momen- 
tous communication was published, the man who saw it first with- 
out seeing it claimed that he saw it first and yet disclaimed that 
what he saw first the others saw well when they saw it later and 
independently. ^ " 

Evidently, that which is unconscious in others is not easily 
seen, because we are prone to keep the same or similar things in 
the captivity of our own unconscious, and we are not free to 
escape from this captivity without special measures. Something 
holds us back. There seems to be a spontaneous, automatic, un- 
conscious alliance with the unconscious, which is unknown to us 
yet so powerful that it keeps us unfree, resists our efforts toward 
freedom. Freud called this resistance, and he always meant by it 
automatic, involuntary, unconscious resistance which can be over- 
come only by such extraordinary measures as Janet and at first 
also Freud and Breuer used: hypnosis. Freud later found a 
method more constant in results than that of hypnosis, and more 
powerful because the individual under treatment remained con- 
scious throughout the procedure: the method of free association. 

7 Pierre Janet, op. cit., and Madeleine Cave, L'Oeuvre paradoxale de 
Freud. Paris, Presses Universitaires de France, 1948, pp. 142, 144. 
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Whatever the method, it was a discovery of the first order. 
However, it is clear now that it was not the unconscious that Freud 
discovered, but its power to hold us in its sway, unbeknown to us, 
to keep us in a state of unfreedom, to prevent us from doing, 
seeing, and thinking what we want to do and look at and think 
about. In other words, it was the dynamic power of the uncon- 
scious part of our psychic apparatus that Freud discovered, and 
not the unconscious itself. This dynamic power is very singular; 
to use one of Freud's own expressions about neuroses, there is 
something demonic about it. It comes as if from nowhere. 

As for the unconscious, it is the seat and the repository of 
all our instinctual impulses, of all our painful and harsh, deep 
resentments, of all the hatreds and aggressions we dare not face 
and admit. It is a repository of volcanic forces and dammed-up, 
twisted psychological energies. It knows neither space nor time; 
experiences of our earliest childhood lie buried in it, like burning 
embers ready to set us aflame at any time, at any age ./At fifty, we 
might still be and we frequently are under the spell and fire of 
some of our earliest childhood experiences, and we might cry and 
vituperate and suffer and tremble as if it had all just happened, 
just now. ,/ 

Indeed, that which is unconscious knows no time, no logic, 
no contradictions or similarities. The unconscious is elemental, 
unpredictable, and devilishly captious, giving the false impression 
of possessing a real, rational will. If we succeed in uncovering the 
unconscious and exposing it to our own conscious, comprehend- 
ing gaze, we acquire a new, momentarily terrifying but always 
liberating knowledge of ourselves, and an insight into the behavior 
of others. No wonder that the discovery of the power of the un- 
conscious and the gaining acquaintance with it offered man a new 
knowledge and a new freedom. We need not go into the validity 
or the lack of validity of various claims which have been made 
in connection with this discovery. What is of particular interest is 
the impact the discovery made, and how sustained this impact 
remained through the years. 

Writing an obituary note on Freud, Simmel remarked: "This 
knowledge [of the unconscious] will enable man to master the 
elementary instinctual forces of human nature and to direct his 
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energies towards a constructive end and so make life livable for 
all." s Simmel considers Freud the founder of "the natural science 
of human passions, and only with the help of this new science 
can man hope to regain the full power of his intellect and find a 
way out of his conflicting material interests/' 9 Freud himself 
hardly shared Simmel's optimism in the power of psychoanalyti- 
cally acquired freedom to reconstruct and save the world, but he 
was a profound believer in the liberating power which is acquired 
when our unconscious is exposed to the light of reason. 

Simmel, one of the oldest disciples of Freud, even visualized 
the land of promise through the telescope of psychoanalysis. 
Through the discovery of the dynamic power of the unconscious 
he saw a new orientation of almost all the disciplines which deal 
with man: psychology, biology, sociology, anthropology, crimi- 
nology and, above all, child psychology and education. "Children 
are being liberated from misunderstanding by their educators." 
According to Simmel, education is the practice of preventive psy- 
chology. Psychoanalysis thus protects the individual from many 
illnesses, and protects the community from the asocial and anti- 
social attitudes of potentially psychopathological individuals. This 
is not rhapsodic utopianism. Simmel spoke the mind and the hope 
of the many who sought a way out of man's slavery to his own 
unconscious passions, the expression of which they saw in the 
holocausts of the closing decade and a half of the present half- 
century. 

In a recent monograph on Freudianism and the Literary 
Mind, 10 we find that the unconscious was called by one critic "The 
Machiavelli" of psychic life; another referred to the libido as the 
"loathsome dragon that wallows in the unconscious." Aldous 
Huxley looked upon the unconscious as "a sort of a den or inferno 
to which all our bad thoughts and desires are sent." Unfortu- 
nately, it may be added, they are sent to the inferno not to be 
tortured or destroyed but for safekeeping, that they may later 
torture us from their hiding place and occasionally even destroy 

8 Simmel, op. cit. 9 p. 163. 

9 Ibid., p. 164. 

10 Frederick J. Hoffman. Baton Rouge, La., Louisiana State University 
Press, 1945. 
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us. G. K. Chesterton could not, of course, discuss so serious a 
thing as the unconscious without a sardonic "dig" which seems 
to uncover at once Chesterton's all-too-human flight from the 
unconscious and his fear of it which is as much an act of recog- 
nition as open acknowledgment itself. He spoke of the uncon- 
scious as "some ridiculous mythology about every man having 
inside him a sort of aged and microcephalous monkey" a pretty 
accurate, it might be said, if somewhat journalistic and skeptical 
description of the unconscious. 

What Freud's discovery of the dynamic power of the uncon- 
scious meant to the sensitive artists of the written word, to the 
intellectual group of the younger generation, will be discussed 
later. For the present, it may be noted that some idea of what 
Freud's discovery meant might be gleaned in the writings of 
Thomas Mann and particularly of Stefan Zweig, whose tragic 
death as an expatriate from Nazified Austria cast a deep shadow 
over the world at war. Zweig understood Freud's psychoanalysis, 
its deepest "cultural mission," as few of us do, and his words are 
therefore of particular import. Zweig recalled Schiller, who said 
that "although by the dim light of everyday emotions the secret 
working of the forces of desire remains hidden away from sight, 
it becomes all the more conspicuous and stupendous when passion 
is strongly aroused. ... If for the other realms of nature there 
should arise a Linnaeus to classify impulses and inclinations, he 
would greatly astonish mankind." lx 

There are many prophetic words uttered by great writers of 
drama and literature, but few would fit Freud's discoveries more 
aptly than these of Schiller. For through the study of the uncon- 
scious Freud was led to the study of dreams, and then to the study 
of our instinctual drives, among which the sexual ones (in the 
particular Freudian sense) took first place. And finally Freud be- 
came, in a certain sense of the word, the Linnaeus of modern 
psychology. 

Perhaps it is worth recalling here also the words of Balzac: 
"How little attention has hitherto been paid to the happenings of 
sleep, which reveal man's double life! Is not there scope for a new 

11 Stefan Zweig, Mental Healers. New York, Garden City Publishing Co., 
Inc., 1932, p. 249. 
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science in this phenomenon? ... It certainly indicates the fre- 
quent severance of our two natures. Besides, I have myself had 
evidence that our latent senses are better than our obvious 
ones." 12 Balzac here sounds a little utilitarian and curious, in a 
manner quite characteristic of and legitimate for a literary as 
opposed to a medical man. But in Balzac's day even the intuitive 
presentiment of the then new science of this phenomenon could 
not carry the emotional and historical yearning which Schiller in 
his day, and Zweig so many generations after Schiller, felt so 
keenly, so painfully, so bitterly. 

Zweig was very perspicacious in his estimate of the Freudian 
revolution in the history of psychology, for Zweig was both the 
child who suffered at the hands of the nineteenth century and the 
man who rebelled against its fetters and was crushed by the bank- 
ruptcy of the nineteenth century, which was so tragically evi- 
denced by the first decades of the twentieth. 

"Speaking strictly, therefore," says Zweig, "we may say that 
the morality of the nineteenth century does not really touch the 
core of the moral problem. . . . Acting on the absurd belief that 
a thing which is covered up out of sight ceases to exist, for three 
or four generations the morality of western civilization deliber- 
ately blinked all moral and sexual problems." 13 

To Zweig the Freudian revolution was particularly remark- 
able, because Freud did it all alone with a unique courage. What 
appealed further to Zweig was Freud's urge to self-knowledge in 
the name of the freedom of man. Neither Zweig nor Freud con- 
ceived of this freedom as looseness or willfulness or a sort of 
quasi-scientific, lofty captiousness and indulgence of whim. They 
yearned for the liberation from the unknown. They rose against 
the established order of serfdom in which civilized man spends 
most of his energy in hiding himself from himself, with neurotic 
illness often the result. This motive of freeing man, of strengthen- 
ing his will and reason, was a very powerful one in Freud, and it 
ought to be considered somewhat more closely now. 

From the very beginning of his work Freud's "ideology" was 
that of a seeker for greater freedom and greater strength for-man. 



12 Ibid., p. 296. 

13 Ibid., pp. 253, 254. 



CHAPTER TWO 



EiT US REMEMBER that to yearn for liberation merely be- 
cause one feels frustrated and unhappy does not actually 
mean to seek freedom. Freedom does not mean so much 
to rid one's self of obstacles as to be able to combat and creatively 
to overcome obstacles. Freud's search for freedom was a real one. 
As soon as he gained his first insight into the unconscious, he 
began to seek for methods which would enable him to weaken its 
power. 

Essentially, that which is driven into the unconscious and 
kept there is a feeling akin to fear; it is known under the technical 
psychoanalytical name anxiety. Many years after his first scien- 
tific contact with the unconscious, Freud wrote his Inhibition, 
Symptom and Anxiety (known in the American edition as The 
Problem of Anxiety). In this work Freud brought out with his 
usual clarity and incisiveness that anxiety is a singular, inner 
signal of possible danger from within from the instinctual drives, 
hostilities, aggressions, unbridled sexual impulses which our ego 
(i.e., our self), which is in contact with the outer world, per- 
ceives as a danger to itself and to social demands. It is thus a 
perception of danger that holds us in check, and if our uncon- 
scious feelings of what danger is are not realistic are f antasied, 
misconceived, misinterpreted, infantile, irrational our anxieties 
are very strong. And if our anxieties are very strong, our ability 
to act normally is decreased, which means that we become in- 
hibited. Our reason becomes chained to the irrational by this 
anxiety, and there is no freedom without free functioning of 

24 
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reason. One might therefore say that the ultimate goal of man's 
struggle toward mental health and freedom is the establishment 
of the primacy of reason by way of learning to overcome our 
anxieties that is to say, not to control, harness and cover up our 
anxieties, but to resolve them through insight, knowledge and 
understanding. 

Thus, even in the earliest days of his medico-psychological 
career, Freud conceived mental health as a new, special kind of 
strength and freedom. This is a very important point in the whole 
structure of Freudian theory. One always feels an undertone of 
pessimism, or a cold rejection of fate, circumstances, society, 
whenever one reads Freud very carefully. Freud set very little 
store in possible changes of mankind in general, in man's social 
structures, or in any other set of environmental forces. These he 
always took as constants: good or bad, they always seemed to 
him to interfere with the inner freedom of man. These forces are 
the censorship of his early writings, which do not permit cer- 
tain things to enter our conscious life; later, they are called the 
super-ego. 

Both the "censorship" (mistakenly translated into English as 
"the censor") and the super-ego are parts of the individual him- 
self, of course, but they are internalized parts of the individual. 
They are not his own by nature; they are acquired, instilled, 
imposed by parents, teachers, society, various social pressures, 
various cultural restrictions. Make the censorship inordinately, 
gigantically strong, and everything and anything that has the re- 
motest contact or accidental connection with anything that is "for- 
bidden" will become excluded from consciousness and from the 
possibility of true volitional activity. The result would be a pure 
physiological, inert, passive, vegetative existence without aware- 
ness and without action a sort of permanent faint or stupor: the 
approximation of this imaginary extreme is actually found in the 
most severe mental illnesses known as catatonic stupors. Given a 
strong, violent, demanding, unyielding, harsh super-ego which 
is as cruel and as ruthless as certain environments and people in it 
are, accepting no compromise and always demanding their pound 
of flesh and this super-ego will dominate the individual and 
force him to do its bidding, which the individual will proceed 
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obediently to do unwittingly, irrationally. Terrified, depressed, 
self -humiliated: no act of self-punishment may prove enough for 
this individual, unless it be self-inflicted capital punishment 
which means suicide. 

Freud and his pupils found this to be the case as early as 
1910, and this is still the greatest insight we possess into the psy- 
chopathology of suicide. Man's lack of freedom, his slavery to 
the unconscious and particularly to that part of it which repre- 
sents the internalization of the relentless, sadistic outside world 
leads man to self-immolation. Please note that this particular fea- 
ture of the psychological mechanism of suicide is not so much an 
act of violent self-liberation from the vise of internalized forces, 
but rather an act of ecstatic, albeit very morbid, obedience to 
those internalized forces. Thus, these forces may prove stronger 
than those of the instinct of self-preservation heretofore consid- 
ered unconquerable. This extreme condition may be illustrated 
by a patient's quiet statement that she, a girl of twenty-three, 
wanted to kill herself; as she said this she smiled serenely, her 
eyes looking into space and reflecting an almost warm inner light. 
When she was asked what she was thinking about, she answered 
with a very gentle, almost joyful smile, and in a very quiet voice: 
"I think of being a corpse. Why, being a corpse is beautiful!" This 
is the lowest depth and highest degree of emotional and spiritual 
slavery to which a potentially free human being may be driven 
under the pressure of cruel unconscious forces. 

Therefore Freud, from the very outset and always, consid- 
ered mental health and individual freedom as well-nigh identical; 
or, perhaps it would be permissible to say, Freud's great yearning 
for the freedom of the individual made him consider mental health 
an act of liberation. It was in 1895, soon after he published the 
historic first article with Breuer, that Freud related that his 
patients wondered in what way he could effect a cure since he him- 
self stated that their illnesses had a great deal to do with the cir- 
cumstances and contingencies of their lives. To which Freud 
would answer: "I have no doubt that Fate should be able to re- 
move your symptoms more easily than I can but you will be 
convinced that a great deal will be gained, if we succeed in trans- 
forming your hysterical [neurotic] despair into the general un- 
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happiness which is the usual lot of mankind (Ihr hysterisches 
Elend in gemeinsames Unglilck zu verwandeln). With your 
mental health restored, you would then be able better to defend 
yourself against that general human unhappiness/' 14 

This simple statement of Freud's lets us see quite clearly that 
he expected little help from the outside world, and sought to build 
within the individual himself freedom and strength against the 
impact of this world. 

One wonders again in this connection wiiether Freud was 
really of the twentieth century, as the calendar would tell us, or 
whether in fact he was a little foreign to this century and actually 
remained the man of the latter part of the nineteenth century. 
The nineteenth century, particularly during its closing decades, 
experienced the full impact of the process of industrialization and 
the ever-increasing standardization and mechanization of life. 
The individual of those days looked around almost with anxiety, 
certainly with great uneasiness, trying to save his own freedom, 
his own initiative, his own power and right of self-determination 
and self-assertion. The Europe of the French Revolution had 
settled into the rut of that certain type of monotonous and bour- 
geois self-righteousness of which Soames Forsyte was the mid- 
Victorian, insular edition. The individual who during the Renais- 
sance hoped for a new day began to be so submerged by the sea 
of purely f ormalistic and materialistic values that he became both 
melancholy and restless. 

In science there was a surge toward the exploration of new 
paths which might lead to new or renewed freedom. The problem 
of human relationships became a most actual problem as a part 
of this new search. Freud himself acknowledged this fact when he 
said: "I was, rather, spurred on by a sort of itch for knowledge, 
which concerned human relationships far more than the data of 
natural science." 15 These human relationships were both complex 
and difficult, for neither the world of nature nor that of man was 
particularly kind. This preoccupation was not new to Freud. 
When he was only nineteen he seems to have been fascinated by 
man's yearning for liberation; at the time he obtained copies of 

14 Freud, "Zur Psychotherapie der Hysteric," Ges. Schr. I, pp. 237, 238. 

15 Zweig, op. cit. 9 p. 278. 
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the Gettysburg Address and of the Constitution of the United 
States; he greatly admired Mark Twain. That in later years he 
became rather harshly critical of America was in keeping with his 
almost cold, libertarian individualism. He could not tolerate the 
Dayton trial of Darwin's theory of evolution, or prohibition, O the 
pragmatic spirit and standardization which characterizes American 
industrialism. He detested the machine, its age, and its "shallow- 
ing" of the human mind. He never cared for mass production, 
whether of shoes, thoughts, or opinions. He never cared for masses 
of people, for those disindividualized conglomerations of human 
beings which reflect little of the individual's spark and which 
usually turn against the creative forces of the individual. 

There is in this connection a very revealing passage in his 
"The Moses of Michelangelo." "Another of these inscrutable and 
wonderful works of art," says Freud, "is the marble statue of 
Moses by Michelangelo, in the Church of S. Pietro in Vincoli in 
Rome. . . . For no piece of statuary has ever made a stronger 
impression on me than this. How often have I mounted the steep 
steps of the unlovely Corso Cavour to the lonely place where the 
deserted church stands and have essayed to support the angry 
scorn of the hero's glance! [Italics mine.] Sometimes I have crept 
cautiously out of the half-gloom of the interior as though I myself 
belonged to the mob upon whom his eye is turned the mob 
which can hold fast no conviction, which has neither faith nor 
patience and which rejoices when it has regained its illusory 
idols." [Italics mine.] 16 

Freud wrote these lines in 1914, when he was fifty-eight 
years old fully matured and seasoned as a scientist and a knower 
of man. Almost a quarter of a century later he wrote his Moses 
and Monotheism. It seems to be no idle conjecture to say that both 
the hero and the illusion called Moses fascinated Freud. He called 
the statue inscrutable, and he seems to have become determined 
to uncover both the secret of Michelangelo, the artist and creator > 
and that of Moses, the Law-giver of the Jews. While the mob "re- 
joices when it has regained its illusory idols," Freud must yet have 
been inwardly restless and inspired and single-minded. He had 
to be; he continued to be to the end of his life. 

16 Collected Papers, Vol. IV, pp. 259, 260. 
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WE CANNOT and we ought not here review in detail and 
chronologically Freud's major works. In part it has been 
done before, and in part it would be a superfluous even 
if pleasurable task. For Freud wrote as his experience grew, and 
he grew as he wrote out his observations and thoughts. Conse- 
quently his concepts evolved gradually, and people do him an in- 
justice if they emphasize how often he "changed his views" and 
how many dissenters grew out of his group. It is untenable on 
rational grounds and on grounds of principle to assume that a 
scientist's conclusion must be stable to the point of stagnancy, or 
that a viewpoint is less scientific just because it was modified later 
under new circumstances and with added knowledge. There lurks 
behind this reproach against Freud a little of the general and 
deeper opposition to psychoanalysis, rather than a realistic evalu- 
ation of Freud's views. Take as an example the general view that 
atoms are indivisible. They are indivisible by definition, and have 
been so for many years. We now split the atom, to the great detri- 
ment of humanity, and yet no one thinks that the atomic theory 
was unscientific, false and misleading. Science evolves and grows 
like any other thing in nature, and it is to the great credit of 
Freud that to the very last he kept thinking and re-thinking about 
his material and reliving its fundamental scientific inferences. 

Thus we find him in London in July, 1938, at the age of 
eighty-two only a few months after he had abandoned Nazi 
Vienna and just a little over one year before he died composing 
a synopsis, an outline of psychoanalysis. The introductory note 
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to this work is only ten lines long: "The aim of this brief work is 
to bring together the doctrines of psychoanalysis and to state 
them, as it were, dogmatically in the most concise form and in 
the most positive terms. Its intention is naturally not to compel 
belief or to establish conviction. . . ." Here we have preserved, 
in all its almost stoic dignity, the Olympian detachment and 
severity combined. Freud continued to stand on the tribune of 
the libertarian who neither preaches nor asks for concessions, for 
he continues: "The teachings of psychoanalysis are based upon 
an incalculable number of observations and experiences, and no 
one who has not repeated those observations . . . upon himself 
or upon others is in a position to arrive at an independent judg- 
ment of it." 

The whole text of this final outline covers barely one hun- 
dred and eleven not very large pages. This, I believe, is one of the 
most uniquely modest expressions of a great man's life-work, 
covering a period of almost fifty years of fruitful trail-blazing 
and revolutionary discoveries. It is rather important here to under- 
score again that while it is true, as Freud claimed, that his own 
person is of no concern to anyone, that only his works matter, 
it is also true that in the light of history, particularly the history 
of thought, the personality of the creator cannot be divorced from 
what he created. One cannot understand psychoanalysis without 
having experienced it in some way. One cannot fully understand 
its place in the perspective of history without relating it to the 
man who was its guiding spirit. 

The many dissenters, great and small, may be legitimately 
set aside, since the core of psychoanalysis and the mainspring 
from which its immense influence derives came from Freud, 
regardless of the controversies involved. 

Let us speak briefly about that part of Freud's work which 
in the mind of the world appears the major part of it, but actually 
is not: the medico-psychological part. 

No appreciable change or amendment has been made in this 
work during the last decade or so. The whole question of the 
technique of psychoanalysis is covered in Freud's Outline in ap- 
proximately seventeen pages. 

We make arrangements with our patients which Freud puts 
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approximately as follows: We conclude our pact with the neu- 
rotics: complete candor on one side, strict discretion on the other. 
This looks as though we were aiming at the part of a secular father 
confessor. But there is a great difference, for what we want to 
hear from our patient is not only what he knows and conceals 
from other people, but what he does not know*. 

Freud laconically then describes "the fundamental rule of 
psychoanalysis" (free associations) and proceeds to outline the 
struggle which the patient must go through in integrating his own 
inner relationship to the outer world with the demands of the in- 
stinctual life (sex, hate, love). These demands come from the 
biological, inherited reservoir of human energies, which is called 
the id, and must also be integrated with the demands of the super- 
ego, which is the internalized environment, tradition, culture, 
and mores and which is, as far as the individual is concerned, 
the acquired part of the human personality. 

All these integrative efforts are made during the analysis by 
the patient's ego, by means of or through the agency of an espe- 
cially complex phenomenon called transference. Transference is 
a repetition (an unconscious one) in the analytical situation of 
the patient's childhood patterns of behavior. He relives these 
patterns and the accompanying fantasies with all the fears and 
hates and perversities and longings and disappointments which 
had remained theretofore in the unconscious, and which now 
come out regalvanized, quite spontaneously, by the analytical situ- 
ation. And they come forth as if it is the analyst who is hated, 
loved, feared, abhorred, admired, and rejected, or as if it is the 
analyst who loves, hates, fears, abhors, approves, or rejects. 

The most recent development in the therapeutic field of psy- 
choanalysis is the search for the role the unconscious plays in 
aiding and abetting many forms of physical illness from asthma 
to gastric ulcer to hypertension and heart disease in general. This 
is the field of so-called psychosomatic medicine a field still 
rather ill-defined, because it is not yet clear whether it means a 
separate specialty which is neither psychoanalysis (or psychiatry) 
nor general medicine, or whether it is merely a designation of the 
newly confessed necessity of recognizing how enormous a role the 
unconscious plays in the development or persistence of many 
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physical ailments, and how unconscious factors may interfere 
with, or put obstacles in the way of, success on the part of the 
most skillful medico-surgical procedures. 

Whatever the technique and whatever its variants or major 
or minor improvements in procedure, the keystone of Freudian 
psychoanalysis remains Freud's theory of sexual development and 
his theory of instincts. 

As we approach consideration of these, it should be remem- 
bered and always kept in mind that, despite Freud's great ability 
to be austerely positive, he was never a fanatic or a dupe of his 
own ideas. He never overestimated the value and permanence of 
his scientific conclusions. Of course, in so far as he was human 
and human he was even in his quasi-Olympian austerity there 
were certain aspects of his scientific conclusions to which he clung 
to the last with a perseverance of conviction which contained 
something more than the conviction of a scientific genius. Thus, 
his views on the psychosexual development of women as com- 
pared with that of men, and his attitude toward religious faith, 
not only remained firm but at times indicated an intensity which, 
judging by everything else Freud wrote, was rather alien to his 
scientific personality. 

When we take the opportunity to return to both of these 
problems later on in this discussion, we shall be able to dwell on 
some of the details of these views of Freud. However, this emo- 
tional undertone which, I believe, I sense correctly in Freud as 
regards the problem of the psychosexual development of women 
and that of religion is preeminently absent or under perfect 
control whenever he discusses any issues related to psychoanalysis. 
He defends his views, but he does not exaggerate their signifi- 
cance, and he does not feel that he came into this world to raise 
the flag of psychoanalysis and, at the head of a psychoanalyzed 
world, lead humanity into Utopia. 

"In our science," he says, "the problem is the same as in the 
others: behind the attributes (i.e., qualities) of the object under 
investigation which are directly given to our perception, we have 
to discover something which is more independent of the particular 
receptive capacities of our sense organs and which approximates 
more closely to what may be supposed to be the real state of 
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things." 17 In order to accomplish this, we naturally have to learn 
to be more alert, more capable of perceiving things by our sense 
organs and by artificial means or instruments. But ultimately it is 
the personality of the observer by whose mind all the observations 
are conditioned and through whose mind they are accepted or 
rejected; it is the personality of the psychoanalyst, his psycho- 
analytical aptitude and training, that matter most. "If one looks 
through old textbooks upon the use of the microscope, one is 
astonished to find the extraordinary demands which were placed 
upon the personality of those who made observations with that 
instrument while its technique was young, and of which there is 
no question today." 1S 

However, Freud had no illusion about psychoanalysis; he 
repeatedly emphasized the importance of experience, by which he 
frequently meant the training of the psychoanalyst. But even then, 
even if the day were to come when excellently trained and highly 
gifted analysts would become as common as they are now rare, 
Freud was convinced that "Reality will always remain 'unknow- 
able.' " 19 It is only into interrelationships and interdependences 
between various mental phenomena that insight can be gained; it 
is this kind of knowledge that "enables us to 'understand' some- 
thing in the external world, to foresee it and possibly to alter it." 20 

As you see, instead of the almost Messianic, ebullient opti- 
mism which characterizes some initiated and most uninitiated 
psychoanalysts, Freud's position was rather that of a cool, slightly 
skeptical, not a little cautious, optimistically inclined (and this 
only at times) scientific student. Nor did Freud, who spent all 
of his scientific life observing and studying and treating abnormal 
people, try to make ex cathedra definitions and give the impres- 
sion that we really know that which is so familiar to us but which 
we would admit being at a loss to define. "We have found that it is 
not scientifically feasible to draw a line of demarcation between 
what is psychologically normal and abnormal; so that that distinc- 
tion, in spite of its practical importance, possesses only a conven- 
tional value." 21 

17 Sigmund Freud, An Outline of 'Psychoanalysis. New York, W. W. Nor- 
ton, 1949, p. 105. 1S Ibid., p. 107. 

19 Ibid., p. 106. 20 Idem. 21 Ibid., p. 104. 
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Let us return now to Freud's points of departure, or rather 
to the very foundation of Freud's psychoanalysis the theory of 
sex and the theory of instincts. Historically, Freud encountered 
first the sexual problem, and it was the problems of sexuality and 
of sexual development which preoccupied him first. As soon as he 
discovered that the unconscious was charged with a mass of 
kinetic energy intense, explosive and devious he also discov- 
ered that the major source or aspect of that energy was sexuality. 
And he also discovered that, obvious as this conspicuous fact was 
in his neurotics, it was not at all obvious to his then most intimate 
collaborator, Dr. Breuer. Some sixteen years later, even after an 
immense mass of clinical corroborations had accumulated, Carl 
Jung was unable to see what so many patients so spontaneously 
demonstrated. Observations and preliminary working hypotheses 
did not suffice in the face of the severe resistance felt toward the 
revelation and the exposure to cold daylight of this unconscious. 

The fact that the unconscious does exist, that it "does some- 
thing" to us, and that it is responsible for some neurotic afflictions 
was finally accepted, even as we have seen by the reluctant, 
although very keen, Pierre Janet. But the content of the uncon- 
scious that which the unconscious lives on, so to speak proved 
much more difficult to accept, not only in the early years of psy- 
choanalysis but, in many quarters, even after fifty years of psycho- 
analytic experience. In the face of this inability to accept certain 
facts (actually, it is an emotional resistance springing from our 
own unconscious and therefore technically termed resistance), 
Freud went into scientific solitude, as if he had decided first to 
digest, assimilate, and systematically to formulate the newly dis- 
covered facts, and then to try to see them in their true light. This 
is how the Freudian theory of sex was ultimately born. But it re- 
mained not entirely sufficient, since the inner content and some 
of the manifestations of the unconscious definitely were not en- 
tirely sexual, even in the broad Freudian sense. The need for 
corrections, emendations, and modifications was felt. It was in 
response to this need that Freud gradually arrived at a more or 
less systematized theory of instincts, as well as a working hypoth- 
esis as to the formation and structure of the psychic apparatus. 

All this took a little over a quarter of a century of pains- 
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taking and self-critical work, chiefly by Freud himself. He was 
assisted by a group of loyal and arduous disciples, whose number 
toward the end of that quarter of a century grew to over three 
hundred all over the world. It was not a very large number, to be 
sure, but considering the atmosphere of official and unofficial 
ostracism on the part of the academic and religious world, it is a 
significant number. The intellectual effort spent by this very small 
army of psychoanalytic volunteers was enormous. 

What follows does not represent the gradual development of 
the theory of sex and of instincts. Such a presentation would be 
very valuable from the standpoint of the history of an important 
hypothesis in the modern science of man. But here only the final 
formulations are of special interest, because only the definitive 
formulations of a body of scientific trends permit a proper ap- 
praisal of the place these hypotheses are to take in a general psy- 
chology of man. Suffice it to say here, for the sake of completeness, 
that it took Freud about six to seven years before he supplemented 
the first observations on the unconscious with The Interpretation 
of Dreams (1900) . It took him another five years before he pub- 
lished a very small, although epoch-making book: Three Contri- 
butions to the Theory of Sex (1905). 

During these five years of study, Freud was also concerned 
with the general peculiarities of human behavior which are usually 
called normal. In 1904 appeared his Psychopathology of Every- 
day Life, in which he subjected to scrutiny such phenomena as 
slips of the tongue, "accidental" forgetting, and various other 
mistakes and involuntary awkwardnesses which give evidence of 
the dynamic power of the unconscious and of how unexpectedly 
it gains control of our conscious will. 

One year later, in the same year as the Three Contributions, 
there appeared a volume entitled Wit and Its Relation to the Un- 
conscious. Then follow years of clinical, literary studies, and of 
anthropological excursions, such as Totem and Taboo (1912). 
During these years most of the great case studies of Freud were 
published, as well as a number of papers on technique and further 
details on the theory of infantile sexuality. In 1920 Freud went 
Beyond the Pleasure Principle. In 1923 The Ego and the Id ap- 
peared. And at last, in 1926, appeared the truly revolutionary 
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(even for the faithful followers of Freud) Inhibition, Symptom 
and Anxiety. 

For the sake of logical rather than historical sequence, let 
us first examine briefly Freud's theory of instincts. Stripped of 
most of its clinical and theoretical implications, his working 
hypothesis could be stated as follows: 

Any psychological phenomenon we observe, no matter how 
conscious we may be of it, is influenced by forces coming from 
the unconscious, and at times may even be dominated by the un- 
conscious. Therefore Freud was preoccupied exclusively with 
the unconscious. He realized early that what was truly conscious 
and not under the domination of the unconscious required no 
special hypothesis; whatever was conscious, realistic and reason- 
able was also obvious and could accordingly be measured, and 
easily dealt with. Since he found the unconscious so potent and 
so free of any conscious control or logic, it was through the un- 
conscious that he tried to gain insight, not only into the indi- 
vidual's behavior, but also into some of the obscure regions of 
the processes of living (such as the relationships between the 
somatic i.e., organic and the psychological), into man's cul- 
tural growth, and into culture's influence on man. 

From where does the dynamic power of the unconscious 
come? Evidently it has at its disposal a number of forces. Freud 
thought that each one of them should be considered separately, 
if possible, and given a name. The generic name he gave to these 
forces was drives, instincts. One could find a great number of in- 
stincts which might be considered primary, irreducible; but "After 
long doubts," says Freud, "and vacillations we have decided to 
assume the existence of only two basic instincts. . . " 22 One of 
these instincts strives to bind, to unite things, to bring people to- 
gether; the other seeks to break up and to destroy. To the first of 
these instincts Freud gave the name of Eros; to the second, the 
instinct of destruction. 

What is to be noted here is that to Freud an instinct is not 
merely a blind, undifferentiated force. The fo'rce called an instinct 
always has a source from which it comes i.e., a system of organs 
which it uses in order to express itself. And its expression is not 
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merely an undirected explosion; fundamentally, biologically, an 
instinct always has a goal. The goal of Eros is to unite: it strives 
relentlessly to this end. The goal of the instinct of destruction is 
dismemberment, the destruction of that which is united. The ulti- 
mate achievement of Eros (the erotic instinct) would result not 
only in maintaining the unity of living elements but, in its highest 
form, in producing life itself. On the other hand, if the instinct of 
destruction ever achieved its ultimate goal, there would be only 
one result: complete destruction, extinction, death. Thus, Freud 
designated this drive as the death instinct, in contradistinction to 
Eros, or the love instinct. 

Instincts never appear or never act in their pure form. They 
are found in highly entangled, mixed forms. They are always to- 
gether in peace and in war, so to speak. They are antagonistic 
to each other, and they become fused in most singular proportions 
and manners. Let Freud say it: "In biological functions the two 
basic instincts work against each other or combine with each 
other. Thus, the act of eating is a destruction of the object with 
the final aim of incorporating it, and the sexual act is an act of 
aggression having as its purpose the most intimate union. This 
interaction of the two basic instincts with and against each other 
gives rise to the whole variegation of the phenomena of life." 23 

The reader will note, of course, how mechanistically Freud 
views these processes of life, as if he were a physicist. He admits 
this himself. But it does seem that, regardless of what ultimate 
conclusions one could draw as to man's calling on this earth, and 
whatever stand one ultimately takes as regards moral values and 
their origin, this so seemingly simple and even oversimplified 
manner of looking at man's nature is one of the truly great 
achievements of one man's mind, and one of the greatest attri- 
butes of Freud's genius. Here, for the first time in the history of 
empirical, biological thought, since Aristotle at any rate, a man 
arose to view the motive powers of our everyday psychological 
functioning from the simple, biophysical point of view. By this 
creative act of scientific intuition, Freud did not belittle or lower 
man's dignity and spirituality, any more than does the biological 
chemist in his study of human blood and plasma types. 

**Ibid.,p.21. 
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Freud's mechanistic approach of the physicist to the manner 
in which man's mind works has offended the traditionalists. And 
in being so offended, the traditionalists did not notice their own 
basic error, that they take it silently for granted that "mind" means 
"soul"; and then they insist on the obvious, that the soul cannot be 
a set of mechanical contrivances in the imagination of a scientist. 

To digress for a moment, it is also true that modern biologi- 
cal science has contributed immeasurably to our understanding 
of the manifestations of life. We understand the act of fertilization, 
the various embryological stages of the development and growth 
of a foetus, and various steps in the development of the physical 
and intellectual growth of a baby. But truly speaking, we really 
do not understand what life is, no matter how much we know 
about it. There is no more scientific understanding of what life 
is than there is an understanding of why the Italians developed 
the Italian language and the French the French language al- 
though good philologists of romance languages could compose 
excellent, illuminating, and truthful treatises on how these lan- 
guages developed. It is our own fundamental self-love which 
Freud designated as narcissism that makes us boast of "the scien- 
tific explanation of the phenomena of life," or, for short, "the 
scientific explanation of life." We do explain a little of the how, 
but we do not (can we?) explain the what. This is exactly what 
Freud did. He did not explain what the mind is (still less the soul, 
in which as a biologist he had no special interest) ; he merely tried 
to explain how it works. 

The two basic instincts which Freud postulated were forces 
the manifestations of which could be observed; they did not exist 
merely because he "invented" them and therefore chose to see 
them. They were as observable to him as a leaky valve in the heart 
of a living person; by the behavior of man, he recognized the 
instinctual forces which were involved in the behavior, just as by 
the particular type of murmur over the heart, perceived through a 
stethoscope, the lesion of the heart valve is "observed." That 
Freud's hypotheses as to the coexistence and fusion of the two 
basic instincts was not an idle formulation, or merely an inter- 
esting example of an intellectual construction, the reader may 
judge from these simple, cold, almost frightening lines of Freud. 
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"Modifications in the proportions of the fusion between the 
instincts have the most noticeable results. A surplus of sexual 
aggressiveness will change a lover into a sexual murderer, while 
a sharp diminution in the aggressive factor will lead to shyness or 
impotence." 24 

We have here a clue to a number of the neurotic illnesses 
which plague man, and to a number of criminal acts and trends of 
social decay. Take this hypothesis together with Freud's thera- 
peutic technique, and we shall have acquired a tool of immense 
medico-psychological and sociological importance. But leaving 
the purely utilitarian aspects of this basic Freudian hypothesis 
aside, there is left in it the very essence of man's capacity to be- 
come a humanist, since it distinctly separates the mechanistic, 
biological aspects of human psychology from that part of man 
which is not the concern of the biologist. 

The moralist, the religious leader, the spiritual adviser who 
still denies that human psychology particularly its unconscious 
part is deeply rooted in our biological being, opens for himself 
the road to two great errors. One of these errors is the confusion 
of that which is biological with that which is spiritual, and the 
spiritual advisor frequently finds himself trying to control by 
spiritual means that which is biological and therefore subject only 
to implacable natural laws. The other error, based on the first, 
is perhaps even more grievous, since it makes the spiritual advisor 
consider the poor subject whom he wishes to guide bad instead of 
ill, leaving him ignorant of the very nature of the man he seeks to 
advise, and making him cultivate and maintain this ignorance. 
The first error held back the development of psychology for many 
centuries; the second error led many people to sanction an unholy 
alliance between the instinct of destruction and that of professed 
love, which strange circumstance brought to their deaths hun- 
dreds and thousands of men and women throughout the Christian 
world. 

Let us return now to the theory of instincts. Freud called the 
destructive instinct the death instinct. A great many psycho- 
analysts do not accept this designation although the existence 
of destructive (non-euphemistically sometimes called sadistic} 

24 Idem. 
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drives is not denied by any practicing psychoanalysts, since con- 
firmative clinical evidence of the operation of these drives is over- 
whelming. 

The mere postulative announcement that there exist two 
basic instincts, one erotic, the other destructive, is highly insuf- 
ficient, for there is one serious problem connected with the ex- 
istence of instincts which requires some elucidation. Instincts by 
definition are some sort of forces; but a force must have a source 
from which it draws, or which it endows with, energy. Where 
there is no energy, there is no striving, no drive, and therefore no 
instinct. The sources of this energy are of course the human body. 
In order to function, the body develops many kinds of energy: 
motor energy, heat, that energy which feeds our innate (bio- 
logical) potentialities. These potentialities, once endowed with 
energy, become instincts which it is now evident turn out to be 
innate. 

The secret of an instinctual drive is its immense persever- 
ance, combined with an extraordinary mobility. It is not the in- 
stinctual drive itself that is mobile; it is the energy which gives 
it direction that is mobile. There may be much energy, and we 
then speak of strong instincts; there may be little energy, and we 
then speak of weak instincts. Because of this mobility, a given 
instinct may vary in strength, depending upon various circum- 
stances. The destructive instinct, for instance, might become satu- 
rated with intense energy and might lead to a sudden discharge 
which, in the hands of man, might become the act of impulsive 
breaking of a window, or even of murder. Or it might suddenly, 
or gradually, become deflated; a sense of pity, or of sudden sym- 
pathy, might mark then the shift of energy from the destructive 
instinct to Eros, and there would be no breaking of windows or 
no murder; instead there might be tears, embraces, or self- 
reproaches, 

Is it really as simple as that? Yes when stripped of all the 
rest that is man, it is as simple as that. But all the rest that is 
man his past, his education, his conscience, his fears, his sor- 
rows, his self-critical attitude, his sense of reality and fitness, and 
many more and different things comes into play. And therefore 
it is not so simple as that. A specimen of blood taken from a 
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patient is no longer the patient's living blood, because it is sepa- 
rated from him and is no longer subject to the chemical physio- 
logical influences to which it was subjected before it was isolated 
in a test tube. The same is true of the psychoanalyst's schematic 
consideration of instincts. Science does not disregard, even less 
does it forget, the complexities of every living phenomenon; but 
science methodologically reduces the complex to the most simple, 
and resynthesizes it into the complexity that it is. 

It is to Freud's honor that he dared to apply this method to 
the phenomenology of the unconscious. The method was so 
simple that one was inclined to be incredulous, and so strikingly 
convincing and verifiable clinically that it was almost uncanny, 

Freud found no special name for the energy feeding the 
destructive instinct; however, the energy which invests Eros,, 
or ttie erotic instinct, becomes such a striking and many-sided 
force in the psychological history and life of the individual that 
Freud gave it a special name. The name was new, because the 
force it was related to was new (as a concept in psychology) ; but 
the word itself was an old one, and it led to no end of quibbling, 
argumentative hair-splitting, objections, misunderstandings, and 
actual misrepresentation. The word was libido an old term 
which since time immemorial had been used by doctors to desig- 
nate the sexual urge in the gross, literal sense of the word; they 
used to speak of libido sexualis, a euphemistically latinized substi- 
tute for the urge to fornicate, the need to copulate. Freud never 
used the term in this sense, which the prudish formalism of the 
medical profession had sanctified since the days of the doctors of 
the Commedia delVArte. 

Now new vistas opened before Freud, not only in the re- 
cesses of his patients' unconscibus as they talked to him, but in 
their dreams, in the manner of their living, in their habits and 
their attitudes toward their children and their marital partners. 
He saw an endless variety of quantitative and qualitative com- 
binations of the libido (of the erotic energies). A certain amount 
of this libidinous or erotic energy is attached to one's own self, 
as if the individual is bound to himself by the deepest roots of his 
instinctual drives. It is this condition of man that Freud called 
narcissism (a term borrowed with due acknowledgment from 
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Havelock Ellis) . A certain amount of libidinous energy is directed 
to things and people outside the individual himself. In other 
words, the libido is directed toward objects other than one's own 
self; Freud called this simply object libido. He also found that 
certain quantities of libido are attached to representations of 
objects of one's earliest childhood, and that these quantities stayed 
there, as it were. The libido thus left behind would not become 
mobile and would not transpose or displace itself later onto objects 
of one's adulthood. This libido stayed fixed; it was fixed. Freud 
referred to this condition as fixation. Such fixations, if they are 
very intense or many in number, may incapacitate the individual 
psychologically. He will not be able to love anyone, to attach 
himself to anyone, for his love energy will remain fixed to earlier 
persons of his childhood years and objects which have disappeared 
long ago, or which are no longer as close to the individual in 
question. You cannot remain tied to your mother's apron strings 
with your mother gone years ago and you yourself a "baby" of 
forty years of age and yet remain normal. 

The study of the libido in all its manifestations and ramifica- 
tions became for a time the major task of psychoanalysis. "The 
greater part of what we know about Eros that is, about its com- 
ponent, the libido " stated Freud, "has been gained from the 
study of the sexual function, which, indeed, in the popular view, 
if not in our theory, coincides with Eros." 25 

We now are confronted with what the popular mind con- 
siders the major contribution of psychoanalysis the theory of 
sex and the role of sexual development in the life of the individual, 
and its significance for society. Many welcomed Freud's theory 
with unbridled enthusiasm, proclaiming the theory as a manifesto 
liberating our culture from the fetters of sexual bigotry and from 
the autocracy of "unnatural morality." Just as many considered 
it a sort of satanic proclamation of the legitimacy of lecherous- 
ness, adultery and perversity, a denial of the value of the family, 
and even a force for the destruction or abolition of the family. 
Psychoanalysts became in many minds symbols and agents of 
artful scientific seduction, with no other principles than those 
of incessant gratification of gross sexuality. All this might sound 

25 Outline of Psychoanalysis, p. 24. 
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to an enlightened mind like extreme exaggeration, but in our 
libraries one will find without difficulty books and pamphlets 
which are as bitter as they are ignorant in their indictment of 
Freud's psychoanalysis and Freud's theory of sex. 

One could legitimately ask oneself: Was this Freudian theory 
of sex a mere intellectual construction, an artificially woven 
"tissue of lies" which came not from real people, real patients, but 
from a group of monstrously sick individuals? It must be remem- 
bered how cautious Freud was in selecting his patients. For many 
years he dealt with neurotic people only, with "the common, 
garden-variety" neurotics whose name is legion. I say this here not 
because I believe that at this late date Freud is in need of justifi- 
cation and defense, but primarily because I want once more to 
call to mind that not only the facts that Freud discovered were 
new to academic and conventional science, but the method itself 
was new. 

The facts were startling enough, but if in addition the method 
itself was foreign to traditional science, it is obvious that the facts 
thus discovered might not be judged with adequate justice and 
clarity unless the method was understood and properly assimilated 
by the scientific skeptic and critic. Louis Pasteur, despite his diffi- 
culties in bringing other scientists to accept his observations, still 
had a great advantage over Freud, for Pasteur's method of in- 
vestigation and demonstration was not new; only the facts he 
demonstrated were new. 

Freud's method, particularly after hypnosis had proved 
superfluous and otherwise unsatisfactory, was the method of free 
associations. If one listened to a seemingly rational person (and 
neurotic persons are still considered rational) talking discon- 
nected nonsense, and deriving from this nonsense, weird thoughts 
and feelings, how could one consider those thoughts and feelings 
real! Further, how could one go on to assume that the memories 
revealed are real memories of real past events, and on the basis of 
this unprovable and unverifiable assumption construct a theory 
for which one then demands a seat among the sciences, and moral 
and pragmatic rights among the scientific arts of treating the sick? 

The answer that Freud always gave is by far the most 
plausible, and yet the most unsatisfying. For Freud demanded of 
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us that we have repeated experiences of being in contact with 
the unconscious before we try to refute his findings. But not 
everyone must become a psychoanalyst in order to understand 
Freud. One need not become an astronomer to understand 
Galileo's main ideas; one need not be a chemist to understand 
the law of conservation of energy, or a physicist to understand the 
chief principles of Newtonian physics. True, one cannot explain 
music to the totally deaf and colors to the totally blind, but one 
need not become a composer to understand Beethoven or an artist 
to understand Raphael's Madonna. For, in addition to our "pure 
reason" in which feelings play no part at all and such sense 
organs as sight, the non-specialist may use reason combined with 
the ebb and flow of affect (mostly unconscious) which is known 
as intuition. 

It is this intuition that Freud brought from obscurity and 
scientific disrepute, as it were; and he tried to make- a scientific 
tool of it. He soon discovered that this was possible to accomplish 
by special means. These special means do not lend themselves 
easily to description, but they are definable, usable, teachable and 
verifiable. The means consist of the unconscious of the observer, 
which if kept under observation and control of the observer's own 
reason and insight allies itself with the intuitive apprehension of 
the observer, and permits him to penetrate into the unconscious 
of the observed. In other words, Freud put intuition at the services 
of scientific investigation. 

This in itself was so revolutionary an idea, so foreign to 
science, that on this point alone even without the "uncanniness" 
of the unconscious and "that business of sex" the "true scientist" 
must have felt the automatic urge and need to dismiss Freud's 
work as guesswork, no matter how brilliant and convincing and 
telling. That Freud in using intuition as an instrument did not 
stop at that, and that he continued to verify, check, and put to- 
gether an ever-growing body of information and facts, remained 
overlooked by many. 

This question of the scientific method in psychoanalysis is 
still unsolved, and it remains still a "weak point" which keeps 
many a psychoanalyst on the defensive and many a "pure scien- 
tist" on the offensive. It is therefore of special importance td recall 
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the fact that the method of free associations which Freud intro- 
duced had never been used before as a scientific method of investi- 
gation. Not only did Freud have first to learn it and master it 
himself, but he also had to teach it to his patients without intro- 
ducing into their minds anything that was foreign to them as indi- 
viduals, or to their personal experiences or social biases. 

From the very outset Freud's method proved to be a difficult 
and paradoxical one: it dealt with endless nuances of feelings and 
thoughts conveyed to the psychoanalyst in an atmosphere of great 
confidence and intimacy, and yet the analyst had to remain cool, 
almost remote, and still not belittle the true sacrifice of self- 
revelation offered by the patient for to offer one's confidence 
without stint is a painful sacrifice which must be given due recog- 
nition. 

It is worth-while to ponder this problem in order to realize 
that the method of free associations is not easily applied, even 
when fully mastered. It requires constant hard work and vigilance 
on the part of the psychoanalytic investigator. As far as I know, 
this "fundamental rule of psychoanalysis," to which reference is 
always made whenever the psychoanalytic method is discussed, 
has never been fully described from the point of view of the psy- 
chological dynamics of the analyst himself, the listener, the in- 
vestigator. This remains one of the unwritten chapters of psycho- 
analysis and some day, if and when it is well described and thus 
demonstrated, many a contention and doubt about psychoanalysis 
will be dispelled for good. 

It is not only a matter of historical curiosity, but also very 
telling and instructive, at this point, to cast a glance into a little 
communication which was published in the English journal Brain, 
in the issue of July, 1879, when Freud was only twenty-three 
years old and not yet a graduate in medicine. This communica- 
tion is from the pen of the great scholar Francis Galton, and it is 
only about thirteen pages long. It is entitled "Psychometric Ex- 
periments." Its unique importance lies in the fact that it describes 
in part well and conclusively what Freud used as his preferred 
method for psychoanalytic treatment and investigation. And yet 
this article seems to have passed more or less unnoticed by the 
large body of psychologists, neurologists, psychiatrists, and neuro- 
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physiologists. Despite the generosity with which knowledge re- 
veals itself to us over the centuries through great minds, the pro- 
fessional scientist remains at times strikingly insular, conservative, 
inhospitable, even stingy; he will not easily admit a new idea or 
the bearer of new ideas to the privacy of his established, self- 
contemplative and, at times, self-serving premises. 

Francis Galton was a "strict scientist." To be sure, in his day 
physics had not yet been taught in schools, and his father, who 
wanted him to obtain some knowledge of physics, had sent him 
to a chemist in whose laboratory he learned the art of experi- 
mentation. He was, therefore, a confirmed partisan of scientific 
demonstrations. Thus, he starts his little article by saying: "Psy- 
chometry, it is hardly necessary to say, means the art of imposing 
[italics mine] measurement and number upon operations of the 
mind. . . *" Note the word "imposing": it is as if Galton himself 
feels (without fully realizing it, of course) that there is something 
artificial about reducing the operations of the human mind to 
"measurement and number." It is something to be imposed upon 
from the outside. 

Still considering the mind, Galton continues: "Until the phe- 
nomena of any branch of knowledge have been subjected to 
measurement and number, it cannot assume the status and dignity 
of a science." It is rather significant that Galton does not raise 
the question of whether the phenomena he observed were true or 
untrue, or the knowledge derived from them real or not. He 
merely would not elevate this knowledge to the dignity of science 
unless the facts observed could be measured. The nineteenth cen- 
tury speaks through these words of Galton, and Galton stands 
faithful watch at the gate of the scientific castle which the nine- 
teenth century erected. 

Somehow Galton became interested in what things passed 
through his head when he looked at certain objects or thought of 
certain words. He watched for the appearance of these "associated 
ideas." He wrote down a number of things or words, the number 
and kind of thoughts these things and words would evoke in him, 
and the time in seconds it took him to register a given "associated 
idea." He did it all with great care, "withstanding all temptation 
to reverie." 
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It was not an easy job, all this. Galton records that u the 
elementary operations of the mind are exceedingly faint and 
evanescent, and ... it requires the utmost painstaking to watch 
them properly." He owns that the experiment of watching one's 
self think and yet remaining composed and detached was a diffi- 
cult job: "the experiments were trying and irksome and ... it 
required much resolution to go through with them"; at another 
point Galton refers to them as "repugnant and laborious." The 
associated ideas "arise of their own accord, and we cannot, except 
in indirect and unperfected ways [italics mine] compel them to 
come. My object is to show how the whole of these associated 
ideas, though they are for the most part exceedingly fleeting and 
obscure, and barely cross the threshold of our consciousness, may 
be seized, dragged into daylight and recorded" [italics mine]. It 
was difficult. "Nevertheless, the results well repaid the trouble. 
They gave me an interesting and unexpected view of the number 
of the operations of the mind, and of the obscure depths in which 
they took place, of which I had been little conscious before." 

Galton was a cool and, it would seem to us today, unimagi- 
native observer. Despite the evidence which he himself presents, 
he is unable to admit to himself that actually we never forget any- 
thing, that the things which we seem to have forgotten can be 
recovered under special circumstances and with special tech- 
niques that is, recalled in all their vividness and emotional value. 
This step ahead which Galton was unable to make was left to 
Freud to accomplish over a quarter of a century later. However, 
Galton was extremely close to the solution: "Of this, at least, I 
was sure," he said as he was making his so-called psychometric 
experiments, "that samples of my whole life had passed before me, 
that many bygone incidents, which I never suspected to have 
formed part of my stock of thoughts, had been glanced at as 
objects too familiar to awaken attention." 

Galton made one or two observations which, in the light of 
the later discoveries and theoretical prepositions of Freud, assume 
a particular value. He observed first that the associated ideas are 
not uniform, and differ from one individual to another; they are 
highly individualistic. "One can see measurably, how impossible 
it is in a general way for two grown-up persons to lay their minds 
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side by side together in perfect accord. The same sentence cannot 
produce precisely the same effect on both, and the first quick 
impressions that any given word in it may convey, will differ 
widely in the two minds." 

Galton was astonished by the power to recollect things long 
forgotten which the associated ideas create. He was led time and 
again to events of boyhood; he recalled people, circumstances, 
settings, even the smell of chlorine gas which had affected him 
many years before in a chemical laboratory. And these memories, 
or bits of ideas, were not just desultory and fleeting. Galton was 
quite impressed with the fact that many of the associations re- 
peated themselves for some reason; also that the number of 
thought-associations appeared to be rather limited. This led to 
the remark: "This shows much less variety in the mental stock 
ideas than I had expected, and makes us feel that the roadways 
of our minds are worn into very deep ruts." 

It is indeed remarkable how close Galton came to the recog- 
nition that free associations are manifestations of a truly dynamic 
unconscious. The repetitivencss of the associations, and their 
capacity to lead him into the regions of long forgotten memories, 
caused him finally to say: "I conclude from the proved number of 
faint and barely conscious thoughts, and from the proved iteration 
of them, that the mind is perpetually traveling over familiar ways 
without our memory retaining any impression of its excursions. 
Its footsteps are so light and fleeting, that it is only by such experi- 
ments as I have described that we can learn anything about 
them." 

The remarkable findings of Galton are given plastic relief 
by his ingenious statistical method, which led him to the conclu- 
sion that 39% of these ideas led to memories of the remote past 
and only 15% to recent events. This finding, like many other 
momentous findings in the history of psychology, seems to have 
been lost. When years later Freud arrived at the conclusion that 
the technique of psychoanalysis leads the patient to recall long 
forgotten occurrences of childhood ("to recover infantile mem- 
ories") , it apparently escaped his attention and that of his pupils 
that Galton was actually the originator of the fundamental idea 
of free associations, and the discoverer of one of the most essen- 
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tial consequences of the process of free associations: namely, the 
recovery of lost memories, memories which had been drowned, as 
it were, in the obscure depths of what Freud called "the infantile 
amnesia." 

It is doubtful whether Freud deliberately failed to give credit 
to the man to whom credit was due. He was not afflicted with this 
kind of narcissistic pride. Also, there are good reasons for believ- 
ing that Freud might not have read Francis Gallon's communica- 
tion in Brain. 

Gallon's communication is not merely a matter of historical 
curiosity; from the standpoint of the ideational continuity of sci- 
ence it acquires particular significance. Galton clearly pointed 
out that man's mind lives more on the psychological energies of 
his past than on those of his present. His conclusions are un- 
equivocal. "Whole strata of mental operations that have lapsed 
out of ordinary consciousness, admit of being dragged into light, 
recorded and treated statistically, and ... the obscurity that 
attends the initial steps of our thoughts can thus be pierced and 
dissipated." 

Galton was, of course, only possessed by great scientific 
curiosity; he was interested only in how these things seemed to 
occur. The human aspects somehow always escape a statistically- 
minded scholar, and they escaped Galton also, although he did 
know how individualized the "associated ideas'* were, and how 
much of an effort it required to overcome the emotional tensions 
which are opposed to the uncovering of that which is the uncon- 
scious. These tensions, which he designated as "irksome," "labori- 
ous," and "repugnant," were what Freud originally, for want of 
understanding, called signs of censorship, and later designated as 
resistance, the unconscious emotional origin of which he finally 
traced so carefully. 

Galton, in 1879, even more than the contemporaries of 
Freud in the 'nineties, was an intellectualist par excellence. Emo- 
tion, feeling, were considered obstacles to our understanding, and 
it did not appear even conceivable that feeling tones, the under- 
currents of our emotional reactions, are an integral part of our 
psychological (and this includes our intellectual) functioning. It 
appeared even less conceivable that there are actually endless 
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masses of instinctual tensions which have no other way of register- 
ing their presence in our psychological apparatus than by way of 
feeling, by way of living through that which some of the late 
medieval and Renaissance writers called "experience." To Gal- 
ton, therefore, mind meant thought, and thought meant intellect 
and intellect only a point which w r e ought to store away for 
numerous future references. 

Much more remarkable is the formulation of Galton's con- 
clusion with regard to his "psychometric experiments." The 
reader will have noticed that the "mental operations" which came 
so unexpectedly to the surface appeared to him. not simply as the 
spontaneous and accidental results of the experiments. The lan- 
guage he uses is that of effort and combat. First, he finds it is all 
irksome (emotion I), then repugnant (emotion n); then he 
speaks of how it is all "dragged out into light" (emotion HE) , 
and "the initial steps of our thoughts can thus be pierced and dis- 
sipated" (emotion IV) as if he were engaged in a duel with an 
enemy whom he had to overcome. It is obvious that Galton 
skirted the very boundary line of a great truth, of an as yet undis- 
covered domain and source of psychological life. He even con- 
ceived of this domain as a series of strata, some of them very 
deep in the obscure and unattainable hold of the unconscious. 
"Perhaps the strongest of the impressions left by these experi- 
ments regards the multifariousness of the work done [italics mine] 
by the mind in a state of half-unconsciousness, and the valid 
reason they afford for believing in the existence of still deeper 
strata of mental operations, sunk wholly below the level of con- 
sciousness, which may account for such mental phenomena as 
cannot otherwise be explained. ... As I understand it, the sub- 
ject must have a continued living interest in order to retain an 
abiding place in the memory. The mind must refer to it frequently, 
but whether it does so consciously or unconsciously, is not per- 
haps a matter of much importance." 

If we were to summarize Galton's conclusions in modern 
terms we would say: Galton recognized the highly personal, 
purely individual characteristics of the unconscious. That he 
recognized the existence of the unconscious, and that he sensed 
its dynamic power, goes without saying. Galton recognized that 
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what goes on is repetitive, that time and again the ideational con- 
tent ("the associated ideas") keep on recurring. (One is justified 
in seeing in this recognition one of the very first allusions in psy- 
chological literature to the phenomenon which Freud observed so 
many years later and called "compulsive repetition.") And finally, 
Galton touched at the very mystery of the unconscious and the 
very roots of the therapeutic power of psychoanalysis; I have in 
mind the repeated connection of free associations with the remote 
past. True, in his observations Galton did not go beyond the swing 
back to early boyhood memories, but the dynamic principle that 
was functioning in the unconscious in this respect was there before 
his own mental eye, and he himself registered the phenomena 
involved. 

Why then, did not Galton make the discovery, instead of 
Freud? The question could be asked with even much greater em- 
phasis about Janet. Why did not Janet see the point of what he 
himself observed? Why did he state, before Freud and Breuer's 
first article appeared, that he was able to find in only four out of 
one hundred and twenty hysterical patients what he called real 
sexual factors, and some fifteen years later find the sexual factors 
quite important in about ninety out of one hundred and twenty of 
Ms patients? 

These questions are not idle ones, although there seems to 
be, for the present at least, no answer available. The history of 
science knows of a great number of such puzzling flights of the 
creative genius of scientists. Claude Bernard, for instance, actually 
made almost the identical experiments that Pasteur made, long 
before Pasteur. Claude Bernard prepared two containers of boiled 
gelatin and sugar; into one he let pass plain air, into the other 
specially purified air. In one he soon observed signs of putrefac- 
tion (i.e., signs that germs were present) ; the other remained 
clean and sterile. Bernard stood there, observing with his own eyes 
a fundamental experiment which refuted the old theory of spon- 
taneous generation. More than that, the phenomenon was so clear 
to him that he made the following entry in his notebook: "Thus it 
was the air which contained organic germs that gave rise to the 
organic growth [of germs in the sugared gelatin]. It would be of 
the greatest interest to know whether similar processes might 
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occur in a living individual." 20 Thus not only did Bernard stand 
at the threshold of the discovery of the germ theory in general, 
and the germ theory of diseases in general, but he actually formu- 
lated it by way of a suggestion to himself, in his notebook. How- 
ever, he never returned to the subject, as if it were of no practical 
significance whatsoever, or of no genuine interest. And not very 
many years later (perhaps not more than twenty years, or even 
less), Pasteur not only made identical observations which inspired 
him immeasurably, but he announced them, defended them, and 
struggled for them against the entrenched opposition of scientists 
who saw the facts but would not see the point, or did not even 
want to look at the facts, still less listen to the point made by 
Pasteur. 

Madeleine Cav6, discussing Pierre Janet's lack of under- 
standing of Freud's hypotheses (on sexuality), raises the same 
question as to the origin of this "extraordinary noncomprehen- 
sion," and she finds a rather objective and charitable answer given 
by Dalbiez which is very true, very humorous, yet only partly 
enlightening: "This grave inaccuracy with which Janet interprets 
Freud comes, it seems, from the fact that the French philosopher 
is so occupied with the business of criticizing his opponent that he 
has no time to grasp the meaning of his opponent's thought." 27 

What great minds and scientists have failed to be able to 
fathom, one cannot expect the popular mind to be able to under- 
stand. Apparently the scientific mind actually needs something 
more than the observation of the fact. The thought itself must 
mature thoroughly in some obscure emotional way before the 
scientist is able even to pay proper attention to his own discovery. 
Something else must mature before he is able properly to formu- 
late his discovery; and that something must mature even more 
before other scientists and then "the public" find themselves able 
to attend and pay heed. What that "something" is no one yet 
knows, but it is there, and that is why one finds throughout the 
history of science a single thought or fact re-discovered several 
times, and many inventions made several times. Not only history 

26 Cited by Pierre Mauriac, Claude Bernard, Paris, Grasset, 1941, p. 107; 
also, Cave, op. cit., p. 146. 
27 Cave", op. cit., p. 152. 
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as a whole, but the history of creative, inventive thought repeats 
itself. 

This very fact, that it seems to have to repeat itself, would 
suggest that we really do not learn from facts alone, as we would 
lull ourselves into believing in order to raise our mind's capacity 
in our own eyes, but that we learn from facts and something else 
in addition a something else which, as I have just said, defies 
our attempts at definition. That is why a number of people even 
today, while praising Freud's genius and justly refuting the major 
dissenters from psychoanalysis, yet raise against Freud severe 
criticisms for his theory of sex or his disregard of cultural values. 
There is a great deal that is paradoxical in this; there is a bit of 
idolatry in our relation to science. Unwittingly w f e ascribe a 
magic value to the very term "scientific." Dr. Madeleine Cave, 
for instance, who has been cited here several times, understands 
Freud very well and understands and opposes most of the oppo- 
nents of Freud. Nevertheless, she has this to say in the first edition 
(and she let it stand in the second edition) of her book, L'Oeuvre 
paradoxale de Freud: "Even though I am a psychoanalyst myself, 
and I am convinced of the accuracy and the genius of Freud's dis- 
coveries [italics those of Dr. Cave], the problem appears to me 
in a somewhat different light: I think that the opponents of psy- 
choanalysis are right in the resistance which they present; their 
attitude is plainly justified by the absolutely unscientific nature of 
Freud's book." 2S And further: "Freud, in fact, is a very singular 
genius. He is not possessed either of an impeccable scientific mind, 
nor of the rigorous logic which we are accustomed today to con- 
sider as the indispensable attribute of a true scientist; Freud's 
bookish writings are profoundly unscientific." 29 And finally: 
rt . . . there is a profound difference, unpredictable, paradoxical, 
between the clinical discoveries of Freud and the profoundly un- 
scientific writing which he has done in order to report to us these 
discoveries . . . Contrary to all expectations, one is unable to 
judge the immense value of Freud's work by the confused medi- 
ocrity of his writing . . . [However] , despite the purely specula- 
tive aspect of his books and the grave terminological errors which 
they contain, Freud did perform a veritable scientific task" 30 

28 Ibid., pp. 13, 14. 29 Ibid., p. 14. 30 Ibid., pp. 14, 15. 
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I do not happen to subscribe in the least to the above pro- 
nouncements, and I cite them here only in order to give an ex- 
ample (an extreme one to be sure) of the self-contradictory 
attitude toward Freud which people do betray. Leaving aside the 
dogmatic followers, Freud's opponents either accept his stated 
facts and say that he stated them correctly but drew the wrong 
conclusions, or they state that his hypotheses might be right on 
the whole, if his facts had been correct. 

Actually, both Adler and Jung (each in his way) broke 
with Freud in one of these ways. Each one sought to divorce 
himself from the bold statement of such bold and unfamiliar facts 
as those on which Freud finally based his Theory of Sex. Both 
Adler and Jung would wish us to see the source of the phenom- 
enon which Freud observed so well .somewhere else above or 
beyond, or outside, sexuality. Adler sought it in the sense of in- 
feriority and in the individual's striving for power; Jung asked us 
to go back to prehistory to examine a collective unconscious. 
Freud never denied the importance of some of the aspects of the 
sense (and organ) inferiority, or of the drive for power. As a 
matter of fact, Freud's concept of the development and matura- 
tion of feminine psychology is based uniquely on what might be 
called an "Adlerian" principle: the girl's early and keen conscious 
or unconscious disappointment that she does not possess a male 
organ. As to the drive for power: a number of drives described by 
Freud as ego-instincts, particularly those which are combined 
with a good part of the aggressive instinct, are, without any stretch 
of imagination, the very drives which Adler believed were the 
only ones to be considered. 

Freud's numerous references to memory traces in our human 
species, to the cultural pressures which we incorporate early in life 
from our parents, teachers, environment in general, would take 
care of the concept of collective unconscious very easily, without 
necessity for such an artificial concept as "the collective uncon- 
scious." As long as only individual persons possess bodies and 
brains, and as long therefore as humanity posseses no collective 
brain, it cannot possess a collective unconscious. 

There is a good reason why I have permitted myself this 
very long digression from the moment I confronted the reader 
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with Freud's first introduction of the concept of libido as the 
energy of Eros, and of Eros as the prime mover of psychological 
life, in combination with the destructive instinct or not. What I 
hoped to achieve with this digression, in part at least, was this: I 
hoped to dispose of the various carping, even though partly legiti- 
mate, objections and side issues which are always raised whenever 
Freud's theory 7 of sex is discussed, by setting straight the thought 
of Freud himself. For some reason (and the reason must lie in the 
stirrings of deep emotional restiveness which the topic of sex 
always brings about) , whenever Freud's theory of sex is brought 
up, questions of priority, questions of method, questions of cor- 
rectness of observation, questions of scientific demonstrability are 
raised. They are almost always raised in a spirit of almost per- 
sonal resentment (which is more often than not a scientific and/or 
moralistic cloak for embarrassment). And almost always the 
main issue is so obscured that Freud's own thought whatever its 
factual, scientific, or moral value is overlooked, forgotten, dis- 
torted, or otherwise misunderstood. 

As we have seen, this was done by such excellent clinicians 
and great minds as Pierre Janet, as well as by a number of minor 
luminaries and the great number of dissenters and objectors who 
make up the manifest controversy that is psychoanalysis. Bearing 
this in mind, we must also realize that everyone, follower or dis- 
senter, agrees not only that Freud made new discoveries, but also 
that a new method of investigation, or even a number of new 
methods or procedures, had to be evolved by Freud because of 
the singularly new field. No wonder his language proved at first 
(and still does to many of us) recondite or confusing. No wonder 
that he, the scientifically well-trained student and neurological 
research worker, felt at once that he must find a new method of 
presentation as well as of investigation, and that he could not be 
seduced or misguided by the laudable but in this case inapplicable 
mode of presentation which Galton called the method of forcing 
it all into a mold of "measurement and number/* 

Let us recall in this connection what Claparede, an opponent 
of psychoanalysis and a man who rejected almost in toto Freud's 
theory of sex, had to say (and in saying it he demonstrated the 
calm objectivity of a true scientist): "By the novelty of ideas 
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which it suggests to us, by the fertility [of thought] to which it 
manifests so conclusively, the work of Sigmund Freud constitutes 
one of the most important contributions which could ever be re- 
corded by the history of the science of the mind." 31 
Let us now return to Freud himself. 

31 Claparede, Cinq Lemons sur la psychanalyse de Freud. Payot, 1921, 
p. 44. 



CHAPTER FOUR 



FOLLOWING automatically in the stream of tradition, I 
speak of the theory of sex, but it must be recalled that Freud 
never called his exposition a "theory of sex." The little mono- 
graph which he published in 1905 was called Drei Abhandlungen 
zur Sexual Theorie Three Contributions to the Theory of Sex, 
and psychoanalysts usually refer to it as The Three Contributions. 
Freud hoped that some day someone would formulate a compre- 
hensive theory of sex; neither he nor his pupils, despite their many 
vital contributions to the problem, have ever claimed (or could 
claim) that they had formulated a comprehensive theory on the 
subject. And in his last Outline, written about one year before his 
death, Freud said quite simply and poignantly, when he spoke of 
the "mental qualities" which are also called by some a theory: "But 
it must not be forgotten that it is properly not a theory at all, but 
a first attempt at a stock-taking of the facts of our observation, 
that it keeps as close as possible to those facts and does not seek 
to explain them./** 2 And here the scientific worker of the nine- 
teenth century "Speaks: "It is necessary to distinguish sharply be- 
tween the concepts of 'sexual' and 'genital.' The former is the 
wider concept and includes many activities that have nothing to 
do with the genitals . . . [italics mine] The baby's obstinate per- 
sistence in sucking gives evidence at an early stage of a need for 
satisfaction which, although it originates from and is stimulated 
by the taking of nourishment, nevertheless seeks to obtain pleasure 
independently of nourishment through the act of sucking and for 
that reason may and should be described as 'sexuaL' " 33 
32 Outline, p. 40. 33 Ibid., pp. 26-28. 
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A word about "sexual" pleasure and gratification. The reader 
will remember what Freud said about Eros as a force, and its 
energy which he called "libido/' The source of this libido or erotic 
energy can obviously be traced to various organs or to systems of 
organs which Freud designated as erotogenic zones. The centers, 
the carriers of the libido are therefore organic, physiological. The 
baby's sexual life is not as organized and coordinated into the 
genital level as is the sexual life of the adult. There is no reason 
why we should expect completeness of sexual organization from 
the baby, any more than we should expect a well-organized neuro- 
muscular system. It takes time for the baby's motor nerve fibers 
to become covered with a certain substance which enables them 
to activate a number of individual muscles or groups of muscles. 
There is no reason, therefore, to expect that the baby can use its 
muscles to wiggle about, to creep, to stand, etc., until the nerves 
concerned can galvanize the muscles concerned and thus accumu- 
late enough energy enough pressure, so to speak to make the 
desire and the need to move about intense. 

Let us pause right here for a moment. Suppose the baby is 
confined in such a way that he does not feel free; he will begin 
to squirm and cry. The desire (the need) to wiggle and move 
about will become too strong for comfort; when the desire is frus- 
trated, it is painful in the psychological sense. Now let us stop 
frustrating the baby; he will discharge the accumulated energy 
with a chuckle of pleasure; he will go on wiggling for a while till 
he quiets down relaxed, comfortable, even sleepy perhaps. The 
energy which creates the need to move about comes from the 
muscles it is muscle libido. This libido generates a force which 
seeks release. This the libidinous (or erotic) drive "seeks" its 
pleasure pure and simple. This pleasure is experienced by the 
baby in and through his own self (his own muscles) and there- 
fore, in so far as it is called erotic, it might legitimately be called 
autoerotic, a form of self-loving self-sufficiency, of narcissism. 

The whole muscular system which happens to be at the 
baby's disposal is an erotogenic zone, just as the skin might and 
usually does become an erotogenic zone. The child possesses a 
number of such zones mouth, muscles, skin, anus, urethra; every 
single one of these zones feeds the little autoerotic personality of 
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the baby with erotic energy, which is gratified simply and directly: 
wiggling, thumb-sucking, even later touching the genital or- 
gans themselves. When little children ( babies f show^lnteresf' 
in or sensitivity of their genital zone, it is a sign of genital reaction 
only in the physiological, not in the psychobiological sense. It is 
a sign of the awakening erotism of the phallic zone (the term in 
this case is applied equally to both sexes) ; it is normal In fact all 
erotism springing from these zones throughout early childhood is 
normal. 

But since sex is a very confusing subject, and since it has 
been from time immemorial interwoven with prohibitions and 
problems of morality, and since any exclusive enjoyment of any 
of the erotogenic zones by adults (mouth, anus) or any sexual 
preoccupation with admixtures of cruelty imposed or suffered has 
always been considered a perversion and even criminal in the 
eyes of the law, the world at large objected strenuously to this 
Freudian terminology. 

Mindful of all this, Freud yet for some reason chose to retain 
the older terminology in his attempt to make comprehensible and 
more systematic his observations of infantile sexuality. Consider- 
ing the sexual reactions of the baby, he therefore called children 
"polymorphous perverse." It cannot be reiterated too often that 
the term "perverse" in this case connotes no moral judgment. It 
is descriptive only. The observation of these sexual phenomena 
could be made in so detached and factual a manner that the 
question of moral judgment would not interfere with the clarity 
of the exposition of purely biological, automatic, "mechanical" 
behavior. As always, Freud gives us a perfect example of such 
scientific detachment: "Sexual life comprises the function of 
obtaining pleasure from zones of the body a function which is 
subsequently brought into the service of [the function] of 
reproduction. The two functions often fail to coincide com- 
pletely." 34 

Let us run ahead of the subject just for a moment and say 
this: Strong remnants of the various infantile erotisms carried 
over into adulthood bring with them not only certain neuroses 
called "perversions/' but also a number of character traits, normal 

34 /**., p. 26. 
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and neurotic, which do not at first seem to have anything to do 
with the original erotogenic zones from which those traits were 
derived. For instance, the intense leftover of orality (oral ero- 
tism) becomes repressed and "returns" in the form of melancholy 
character traits, self-accusatory trends, and a general tendency 
always to feel lonely and seldom, if ever, to be able to make close 
friends. The strong remnants of anal erotism, by the same method 
of repression and "return from the repressed," or through a special 
type of transformation, appear in the form of stubbornness, stingi- 
ness, seclusiveness, tenacity which is frequently combined with 
cruelty, and in the form of a number of neuroses of the so-called 
"compulsive" variety. 

/What I mean by "strong remnants" of certain infantile 
seiual elements is the arrest of development, an early halt from 
which the personality failed to proceed. This, it will be remem- 
bered, is called a fixation. But in the mature adult we find that the 
libido of all these impulses, which are called partial by Freud, 
gives up its exclusiveness. One should endeavor to understand 
what is actually meant here by the term "gives up." It does not 
mean that the zone disappears suddenly and forever as a source 
of energy. The mouth remains an erotogenic zone for the rest of 
the individual's life. But there is a self-evident difference between, 
say, a kiss, on the one hand and, on the other hand, a special 
type of "fixated" thumb-sucking which goes on unconsciously (in 
one's fantasy life, as the term goes) and ultimately spills over in 
the form of a sexual perversion or a neurotic fear of eating, loss 
of weight, and a number of other symptoms. Orality is "given up" 
in the sense that it stops being the dominant instinctual drive. 
(Never mind the reasons and who knows the real reasons: 
"Reality will never be knowable.") And since libido is easily 
shifted from one instinct to another, from one zone to another, 
the energy shifts eventually toward the genital zone. Each of the 
erotogenic zones, or each and all forms of erotism make their 
contribution to the genital, reproductive (erotic in the popular 
sense of the word) drives, and this is how genitality is released^ 
Two things happen: the genital zone proper takes over t]fe 
primary role, and also (and this is an absolute prerequisite "of 
normality) the partial erotic drives take a subsidiary role; they 
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become concomitants of the genital drive, as echoes of organic 
functioning, but their exclusiveness must be lost* 

So much from the standpoint of the various shifts of energy 
which must take place on the road to adulthood which is fully 
reached some time around puberty. This formulation of Freud's 
was revolutionary, for it ran counter to the traditional, unspoken 
assumption that for a time we are children and then, as if sud- 
denly without any warning, we become sexually mature. The sud- 
denness is there, that is true: but it is only so because we are not 
conscious of the very gradual physiological and profound psycho- 
logical changes which continue to evolve from the moment we are 
born until we mature. These changes keep taking place, with re- 
lentless accuracy, with the absoluteness of the laws of nature; we 
cannot escape them, we cannot modify them. From the oral phase 
we imperceptibly enter the anal and then the phallic phase, and 
during these transitions a number of dangerous things may 
happen. Those who love us and who consciously or unconsciously 
hate us (and many a parent does just that) , may either unwittingly 
stimulate us too much or frustrate us too much during any one of 
these phases, and then the orality or the anality may become ac- 
centuated and fused in various degrees with the destructive drives, 
giving rise to no end of unconscious tension and troubles, imme- 
diate or not, but serious enough to affect our future by way of 
impairing many of our normal controls, abilities and functions 
from our ability to learn to our ability to withstand our destruc- 
tive, murderous (unconscious, of course) drives. 

But right now we are interested merely in a simple outline 
of what is supposed to be normal which it never in reality is. 
By the time the child reaches the phallic phase, its first important 
psychological life cycle is completed. It is during this phase that 
the so-called Oedipus complex sets in (the boy's intense sexual 
attachment to his mother, the girl's to her father) . Then, under 
the influence of a number of as yet obscure unconscious pressures, 
a lull sets in; the whole mass of inner childhood conflicts under- 
goes repression. That mass of conflicts and their manifestations 
Freud has called the infantile neurosis, which is considered a 
normal neurosis through which every child has to pass. This 
neurosis reaches its height as early as the age of five. It then be- 
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comes repressed and stays repressed till the onset of puberty. 
The child has a lot to learn about social demands and proprieties 
during this period, which Freud designated as the latency period. 

It is not necessary to dwell on the details of Freud's concep- 
tion of the Oedipus complex. It has been a violently contested 
concept; it still is rejected by many people. That the unconscious 
of those who are analyzed reveals exactly the mental content 
which Freud designated as the Oedipus complex of this there is 
no doubt. In his final Outline of Psychoanalysis, Freud reminds 
us of Diderot who said: "Si le petit sauvage etait abandonne a 
lui-meme, qu'il conservat toute son imbecillite et qu'il reunit au 
peu de raison de 1'enfant au berceau la violence des passions de 
1'homme de trente ans, il tordrait le cou a son pere et coucherait 
avec sa mere." 33 "I venture to assert," Freud adds, "that if psy- 
choanalysis could boast of no other achievement than the dis- 
covery of the repressed Oedipus complex, that alone would give 
it a claim to be counted among the precious new acquisitions of 
mankind." 3e 

It is during the period in which the Oedipus complex under- 
goes repression that the boy develops severe inordinate fear that 
the punishment for his Oedipus wishes will be castration, the 
imagery of which is centered around the loss of his genital organ 
but evolves into any form, from the fear of having an arm or a leg 
broken to the fear of violent death. The girl's fantasies are similar, 
and in many aspects more complex and violent. Freud visualized 
the origin of the woman's castration complex in the girl's dis- 
covery of the male organ and her belief that she was therefore 
inferior. Freud's clinical findings are quite accurate. However, 
whether his theoretical construction is wholly correct is not very 
certain, for there is sufficient evidence to assume that this over- 
emphasis on the value of the male genital organ might be in part 
a reverberation of an old, not entirely conscious, sense of mascu- 
line superiority. Consciously, of course, and in actual life, Freud 
treated women as equals; he accepted them in psychoanalysis and 

35 Quoted from Le Neveu de Rameau: "If the little savage were left to 
himself, keeping all his foolishness and adding to the small sense of a babe in 
the cradle the violent passions of a man of thirty, he would strangle his father 
and lie with his mother." (An Outline of Psychoanalysis, pp. 96, 97.) 

36 Ibid., p. 97. 
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elsewhere on the same level as men. Yet his whole construction 
of the psychosexual development of woman seems to be remi- 
niscent of the Adlerian motif of organ inferiority and the will to 
power on the part of the woman. But, as I have said, clinically 
and sociologically speaking, this theoretical bias of Freud did not 
matter. 

What does matter, however, is Freud's discovery that the 
psychosexual development of man (and woman) is diphasic. The 
human individual, unlike the animal, reaches puberty twice, so 
to speak: once at about the age of five when the psychological 
unconscious intensity dominates the physiological intensity which 
lags behind, and a second time after the latency period, at which 
time both the psychological and physiological demands make 
themselves felt with considerable intensity. This is a moment of 
psychosexual maturity which, however, is far ahead of sociologi- 
cal maturity. Sociologically, the human individual lags behind his 
biological development more than any other animal. Man has the 
longest period of childhood and of all-round dependence. "We 
recognize," says Freud, "the essential [prerequisite for] neuroses 
in this lagging of ego development behind libidinal development; 
and we cannot escape the conclusion that neuroses could be 
avoided if the child's ego were spared this task, that is, if the 
child's sexual life were allowed free play, as happens among 
many primitive races." 3T 

It is this type of statement, this type of simple and seemingly 
innocent conclusion, that earned Freud the undeserved reputation 
of being a proponent of unfettered sensuality. Professional moral- 
istic rabble-rousers proclaimed him a devilish representative of 
free love; religious leaders saw in his attitude a notable attribute 
of the forces which have always fought against faith and good 
will and purity. Yet this statement of Freud reveals nothing of the 
kind, any more, really, than it revealed to many others the long- 
awaited scientific manifesto of sexual freedom which they yearned 
for under the yoke of conventional morality (Stefan Zweig) . Both 
groups those who hailed Freud's "new sexual freedom" and 
those who condemned Freud's "appeal to laxity" agreed on the 
one thing that Freud did not mean. For Freud's definition of 

37 ibid* p. 112. 
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sexuality specifically demands that there be no confusion between 
the infantile erotic drives, whose destiny is naturally to fade into 
secondary partial drives in the life of the adult, and the procre- 
ative and sensual genital drives of the adult. It is worth repeating 
what has been cited before: "It is necessary to distinguish sharply 
between the concepts of 'sexual' and 'genital.* The former is the 
wider concept and includes many activities that have nothing to 
do with the genitals." 3S 

It is important to understand clearly what Freud had in mind 
when he suggested that the child's sexuality be allowed free play 
and not because it is a matter of principle, or some abstract 
justice, not to misunderstand Freud. Many great contributions to 
the knowledge of the nature of man have been misunderstood 
before, and sooner or later the truth has come out. The issue here 
is much more complex and of more importance to man than 
anything that has been contributed to the science of human psy- 
chology during the past two hundred, or even more, years. If 
those libidinous drives which Freud designates as sexual, and 
which so many for want of any other designation refuse to recog- 
nize as actualities if those drives have their own natural history 
within the individual, and if their maldevelopment, overdevelop- 
ment, or underdevelopment produces neuroses, psychoses, char- 
acter disturbances, criminal trends, or actual criminality, then the 
management of these drives in a child, from cradle to puberty to 
early adulthood, becomes a very heavy responsibility on the shoul- 
ders of parents, teachers, educators, probation officers, lawyers, 
judges, and public men and women. The responsibility is of a 
deep moral and civic nature. To disregard Freud's observation 
merely because we don't like his way of talking means to toss a 
heavy responsibility right off our own shoulders in reckless irre- 
sponsibility, while wearing a mask of self-righteous chastity and 
untouchability. 

There are many, of course, who would say that the influence 
of psychoanalysis has become so great and so undeniable in the 
fields of education and penology and anthropology, etc., that it is 
foolish to take seriously the resistances and objections of a few 
die-hards foolish to defend so seriously that which has already 

38 Ibid., p. 26. 
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won so great a victory that it needs no defense. I doubt whether 
this is correct. For despite the extraordinan influence of psycho- 
analysis, particularly in the United States and particularly since 
the Nazi cataclysm, a true understanding of psychoanalysis is still 
wanting in many lands and in man} quarters. The accusations or 
the commendations of Freud for pansexuality are still quire strong 
in many a religious and freethinking circle respectively, and one 
must take into proper account the opposition to psychoanalysis, 
from whatever quarter it conies. 

When Freud suggested that free play be allowed to the 
child's sexuality, he had in mind for instance that the child 
be allowed naturally to outgrow its oral drives rather than to risk 
reenforcing them and impregnating them with hostility by means 
of too early and too forcible weaning. He meant that too early 
and too severe training in cleanliness and "habits" dams up the 
anal drives too early, propitiates the development of stubbornness 
as well as constipation, may lead to the development of hostile 
drives such as revengefulness and contrariness, and may result 
ultimately in that subtle inability to love which is very dangerous 
in any child, bad in any human being, and conducive to the de- 
velopment of asocial, antisocial, and generally disruptive propen- 
sities. By his plea to allow free play to the child's natural but to 
us adults objectionable trends, Freud actually pleaded for toler- 
ance and true charity, for what he not very euphoniously called a 
true genital attitude toward the child. For loving a child means to 
allow him to live his child's life fully and honestly in an atmos- 
phere of the special security that only true human love can offer. 
In that atmosphere of love, there is no danger of the child's want- 
ing to go to bed with a bottle at the age of five or six, or wetting 
his bed at the age of twelve. Just the contrary it is the over- 
strained as well as the "overprotected" child who develops these 
and many other and even more serious difficulties. To permit the 
free play of which Freud talks, means to be peaceful and serene 
and therefore to propitiate that sense of natural affection and love 
in the child which is as different from dependence as letting a 
child live his life differs from that form of overprotection and 
overindulgence which is apt to fixate a child on an infantile level 
as much as strict prohibitions and frustrations. The above con- 
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siderations do not by any account mean that rearing children does 
not require orderliness, discipline and steadiness of management. 

May I put the whole thing in this general way? Any mis- 
management of pregenitality interferes with the full development 
of genitality, and therefore interferes with the development of 
some of the cardinal prerequisites for being a more or less healthy 
adult. For, according to Freud, genitality does not mean a mere 
capacity to exercise one's procreative or copulative functions. A 
healthy development of these is a very important thing, of course, 
but the physiological, anatomico-mechanical aspects of genitality 
are of very little value indeed without the major psychological 
characteristics of adult genitality characteristics which Freud 
called object-libidinous, in contradistinction to narcissistic libidi- 
nous, drives. 

In other words, streams of sensual pleasure, which are not 
infrequently called love or various shades of love, in pregenital 
drives have one goal: gratification pure and simple personal, 
narcissistic gratification whether the latter be achieved by the 
sucking of one's own thumb (autoerotic) or by using an outside 
object for that gratification (the breast, the bottle, or even a 
person). In these drives love and dependence and various addic- 
tions (in the adult) all converge as far as their psychological char- 
acteristics are concerned. On the other hand, object-libidinous 
love has this unique psychological characteristic: the libidinous 
forces are directed definitely toward an object outside one's own 
self, and the feeling of love arises not only from the wish to gratify 
one's own desires or needs, but primarily from the wish to have 
the needs and the desires of the other person also gratified and 
fulfilled. In other words, the pregenital drives are all egotistic, the 
object-libidinous altruistic. A desexualized, isolated egotistic drive 
(in the psychoanalytic sense) is unthinkable, whereas object- 
libidinous drives can be desexualized as to expression, and social- 
ized, spiritualized, in substance. Therefore, only object-libidinous 
drives can give rise to the capacity of self-denial and sustained 
effort all this has nothing to do with genital sexuality in the 
narrow, commonly accepted sense of the term. True love of one's 
neighbor, as well as true adult, parental love, is impossible unless 
the person concerned has reached that adult level which from 
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the standpoint of psychological (or what has become known as 
psychosexual) development is called the genital level. 

It is at this point that a confusion of tongues and senses 
gathers like a heavy fog around the whole subject of sexuality, 
and all critics and apologists begin to talk at cross-purposes. Why 
this sexual terminology? Why this unhappy choice of words which 
through centuries meant so little that was really noble and desig- 
nated mostly the human "lower"* passions? No answer is possible 
to this remonstrative questioning. Scholars are as limited in their 
intellectual and verbal means as poets, even though poets might 
appear to us more variegated and inventive. We are all limited by 
our intuitive or unconscious emotional stock of attitudes which 
evoke certain plastic images or words. It is not Freud alone who 
applies a sexual terminology to phenomena which do not seem 
quite plausibly erotic, libidinous in nature. The electrician who 
refers to a male and female plug is neither a Freudian nor a 
biologist, and the terms "male" and "female" in the panoply of 
his trade mean certain things which only remotely have some simi- 
larity to corresponding anatomical formations. Again, when one 
speaks of the thought of a given philosopher as having been fertil- 
ized by such and such experiences, or says that his mind was im- 
pregnated with trends of a certain type, one uses sexual metaphors 
in the common sense of the term "sexual." 

We could consider an even more instructive example. The 
terms charity and agape are used today to denote that love which 
Christ preached, a love chaste and devoid of the sensual elements 
which are the major ingredients of sexual love. These terms were 
introduced into the religious vocabulary comparatively late. Orig- 
inally the word love was used by the Church Fathers almost in 
the frank erotic sense.* 

Throughout the centuries and into our own day, this eternal 
struggle of man to express in words that which he feels has con- 
tinued. In this struggle and a real struggle it is the word, the 
most miraculous of all creative expressions of man, continues 
always to mean so many more things than it seems to mean only 
because so many ideas, and so many constellations of feeling 
tones with which these ideas are invested, crowd together and 

* See appendix. 
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seem to hide behind a single word. This is not a question of mere 
semantics or of forraalistic logic. It is a question of those deep- 
seated feelings which are touched by or connected with various 
words and sounds, which give rise to the "associated ideas" of 
Francis Galton, which make the given word full of meaning yet 
unclear, concrete or specific and yet transcending itself. 

Words, as Freud pointed out in a very neat essay on the sub- 
ject, 3 * sometimes not only convey but actually have two estab- 
lished but mutually exclusive meanings. For instance, the Latin 
word alias means both "high" (above the surface of the earth) 
and "deep" (below the surface of the earth). In the English idiom, 
"to bless" means both "to say a word of blessing" and "to curse." 
Meanings of words do not seem to be determined so much by 
their etymological origin or intellectual, formal content as by the 
human affects (mostly unconscious) which have accumulated 
around them throughout the ages. How extensive, confused, and 
weird the affective roots and the secondary connections between 
them may be, one can glean through dreams in which, as is 
known, the unconscious is not bound by the conventions of formal 
logic or by the realities which dominate us during our waking 
hours. Thus, in dreams one finds that an eye frequently means 
not only the organ of seeing, but (particularly among English- 
speaking people) "I," "me," "myself." That this is a sound asso- 
ciation we may easily see if we recall the expression "the apple of 
my eye" meaning "the very dearest of all things to me" (which 
fundamentally means one's own ego). We find in patients that 
eyes for some reason, next to teeth, are (unconsciously) the most 
important part of the human body. The eye occurs in dreams also 
as a symbolic substitute for the male genital organ. Death and loss 
of one's eyes are also often equated in our unconscious. In the 
light of the above, it is not surprising that Oedipus chose to punish 
himself by plucking out his own eyes a singular form of living 
suicide. 

Words do mean so many things. It is another of Freud's 
major contributions to human psychology the finding that every 
single human reaction, every expression of any human trend, is 

39 "The Antithetical Sense of Primal Words," Collected Papers. London, 
Hogarth Press and the Institute of Psychoanalysis, 1925, Vol. IV, pp. 184-191. 
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always determined by a number of complex and often mutually 
contradictory elements. As soon as something comes to expression 
a gesture, an act, a word it carries with it a host of concomi- 
tant emotional determinants. Words, therefore, like anything else, 
are, to use Freud's term, overdetermined, and in the psychic 
economy of man one and the same word may be determined now 
by one, then by another major emotional coloring. If we bear this 
in mind, we shall not be surprised to find that to Theodoret of 
Antioch * love meant the highest form of transcending charity, 
of communion with and submission to the will of God, and that 
to the flaneur of a Parisian boulevard it may mean a flicker of 
phallic pleasure bought and either paid or not paid for. 

To change words, to invent new ones, does not always, if 
ever, serve the purpose of differentiating the highest from the 
lowest forms of human expression be it love or anything else. 
You may invent a new word, but you cannot shift the host of 
emotions which have accumulated in the unconscious through 
personal experience or cultural tradition. These emotions will 
continue to cling to their places in the unconscious, and they will 
continue to evoke representations, fantasies, or fantasms (as the 
traditional psychologists called them before the establishment of 
scientific psychology), or plain feelings half within the sphere of 
our awareness and half-hidden from us in the unconscious. These 
unconscious emotions are spontaneous; they are not under our 
voluntary control, and they will continue to cling and respond to 
older, more familiar terms. 

If the reader views the problem of the Freudian terminology 
and "theory of sex" in the light of what has just been said, it 
should not be confusing that Freud saw the enormous role which 
love plays in human life, and particularly in our unconscious; he 
felt no compunction about calling it "Eros." He was always simple 
and direct in his terminology. He found that certain things are not 
conscious, are wn-conscious, and he called the whole sphere of this 
part of our psychic apparatus simply the unconscious. He found 
that to bring certain things out of this unconscious of his patients 
he had to work hard and use various techniques, even in the midst 
of a hypnotic state or in the midstream of free association; it was 

* See appendix. 
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as if he had to overcome or the patients themselves had to over- 
come within themselves certain forces which seemed to resist 
free access to the unconscious. Freud called this simply resistance. 
One could not be more direct, more literal, less prone to be rec- 
ondite. He found the various component parts of our major adult 
erotic instincts to be of such an origin and character that they 
serve in a primitive way what a non-enlightened (one would 
almost say a nonloving but only pleasure-seeking) Eros does in 
little children, and he called those drives simply erotic, as they 
really are. And as he watched them evolve and fuse into the one 
instinctual stream of Eros of the true adult, and in doing so leave 
the primacy of the infant's erotic zones in favor of the adult zone, 
Freud called it directly genital erotism, object-libidinous. 

Thus Freud, in adopting his sexual terminology, used the 
words he did, not because of some ill-considered or willful bias, 
but because, first, he remained within the frame of reference of the 
realities with which he was dealing, and second, the whole gamut 
of human love from the love of the bottle on the part of the 
suckling to the highest forms of love in which the feeling, the 
binding affect, of love is devoid of sensuality ("aim-inhibited" as 
Freud designated this) this whole gamut was adequately cov- 
ered by the term "Eros," erotic instinct. In this respect he followed 
an old human tradition, and he was neither afraid of, nor impeded 
by, the conventional meaning with which a given word was more 
or less temporarily endowed. 

There are those of course who would see in Freud's manner 
of stressing the erotic reactions of man from his crib to his senes- 
cence a rather unfortunate maneuver, no matter how scientific: 
unfortunate, because it emphasized sex so much, and thus alleg- 
edly influenced the minds of many in this direction, since man is 
always so receptive to carnal evil. On the other hand, there are 
those who, like Stefan Zweig, saw in Freud the great force that 
overthrew conventional sexual morality, made sex less evil in the 
eyes of bigoted society, and made it possible to live and to write 
about sex more freely. 

Those to whom Freudian "pansexualism" was repugnant 
saw in the attitude of Zweig, and of all those who agreed with 
him, only the corroboration of their idea that Freud was a dan- 
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gerous, demoralizing force bringing about the moral disintegra- 
tion of many innocent people. The discovery of Freud his 
therapeutic method and its usefulness was almost at once over- 
looked by many, and accusations were hurled, even to the day of 
his death and afterward, that psychoanalysis as a theory as well 
as a practice was a sort of satanic system for corruption of the 
morals of minors and adults. In other words, the sexual hypothesis 
of Freud appeared to impress his opponents more than anything 
else he described, and they saw little or nothing else in psycho- 
analysis. 



CHAPTER FIVE 



ON ONE THING both the anti-sexualist opponents of Freud 
and the pro-Freudian partisans of greater sexual freedom 
are agreed. It is agreed that Freud's theory of sexuality 
exercised an enormous influence on the literature and art of our 
day, and each group cited illustrations of this influence to prove 
the mortal danger or the eternal value of exposing one's self to 
Freudian "pansexualism." 

Since the artist, whether he uses the written word or the paint 
brush, is especially sensitive to the various changes in the intel- 
lectual and general cultural currents of his day, it is to be expected 
that the novelist, the playwright, the literary essayist of the begin- 
ning of the century should have reflected the same trends as those 
which Freud's psychoanalysis revealed. This statement, while it is 
quite true, even self-evident, is actually more confusing than its 
misleading quality of self-evidence. For the question at once 
arises: Was it Freud's psychoanalysis that influenced the writers 
who began to show "psychoanalytic" trends in the works they were 
publishing? Or, was it the intellectual, cultural atmosphere of the 
passing century that generated certain reactions, which in turn 
awakened Freud in the field of psychology to the new ideas he set 
forth, and also made the writers of the time utilize Freud's ideas 
ideas which intuitively and unconsciously the artist, the writer, 
the intellectual so often sense long before the scientific discoverer 
or official philosopher? 

This question is more frequently asked than answered by 
historians of intellectual currents or of philosophy or literature 
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or sociology. The question ought to be asked with increasing fre- 
quency, despite the fact that the academic sociologists and his- 
torians may not yet be ready to give a satisfactory answer. It is 
not that mere repetition will ultimately produce a realistic answer, 
but it will at least help us to keep the question alive in our own 
minds and forewarn us against many possibly hasty conclusions. 
For it is really very easy, because it appears so "self-evident," to 
view Freud's alleged pre-eminent interest in sexuality (in the nar- 
rowest sense of the word) , and to conclude that the host of writers 
who since the beginning of the century, and particularly after the 
First World War, had shown considerable preoccupation with 
sexual matters were directly influenced by Freud's authority and 
popularity (the popularity of Freud having allegedly grown be- 
cause of his contributions to the psychology of sex). D. EL Law- 
rence might be cited in this connection, especially his Sons and 
Lovers and Lady Chatterley's Lover. Moreover, Lawrence added 
to his imaginative writings two essays on psychoanalysis, which 
would appear to remove any doubt as to the source of his infor- 
mation or interest. 

On the other hand, sexuality impure and simple appeared 
with glaring frankness in all the works of Guy de Maupassant 
who, one may rest assured, had never heard of Freud. De Mau- 
passant started writing in the year Freud was just about to be 
graduated in medicine, and he died the year Freud published his 
first psychological paper, "The Defense Neuro-Psychoses." As 
Bernard de Voto remarked, "The symbolists . . , were pressing 
close to Freud." But not only the symbolists: Proust from the 
very outset showed profound interest in and understanding of the 
unconscious, of free associations, of the sexual components of our 
emotional life, of the intensity of unconscious psychological con- 
flicts, of the Oedipus complex and its inverted form, and even of 
the role all these play in the formation of what we call today 
neurotic character, and in the determination of criminal behavior. 
All this came out in his Remembrance of Things Past, as well as 
in that horrifying and revealing short story, The Filial Feelings of 
a Matricide. Yet Proust did most of his work before Freud, and 
at any rate before Freud's psychoanalysis became more or less 
generally known. It is of particular interest and import to note 
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that neither Proust, nor Bergson, who was a relative of Proust's 
and whom Proust admired very much, ever referred to Freud. 
There is a reference to Freud in the bibliography of the later edi- 
tion of Bergson's Laughter, but none in the text in any of the 
editions. 

It is customary to refer to Dostoevsky as one of "the most 
psychoanalytical" writers. Freud recognized the psychological 
genius of Dostoevsky and wrote about some aspects of his work 
but Dostoevsky preceded Freud, as did Nietzsche and Schopen- 
hauer, whom Freud had not read at the time he wrote his first 
major psychoanalytic works. We may also recall the monumental 
sexology of Havelock Ellis, which was anything but "Freudian." 

In literature therefore (and one can find similar examples 
in contemporary paintings), there were forerunners of the trends 
which later began to be known as Freudian. It would seem that 
most of the proximate forerunners of Freud came to use the 
authority of a new scientific trend in psychology merely to add 
weight to their otherwise mediocre productions, or to give scien- 
tific support (which to them meant justification) to what appeared 
to be a rebellion against current morality. We may therefore set 
aside as of no particular value the literature which, to follow 
Bernard de Voto, was merely an expression of "the literary exploi- 
tation of Freud." As to the intellectual rebels, they deserve serious 
attention; these rebels saw in Freud a revolutionary (which Freud 
never really was) and a leader in the crusade for liberation. 

The intellectual at the beginning of the century, particularly 
during the years just preceding and following the First World 
War, found the ever-increasing pressure of industrialism, com- 
mercialism, disindividualization, and mechanization of life in- 
creasingly more stifling. Man the person, they felt, was getting 
ground exceedingly small in the mill of the mass production of 
gadgets and commonplace ideas. For some reason this type of 
psychological and social rebellion more often than not expresses 
itself in an outburst of sensual recklessness, which is perceived or 
proclaimed as true freedom of the individual. In Russia, following 
the Russo-Japanese war, just at the time of the first rumblings 
of a true revolution against the tzarist regime, there was a wave 
of sensuality that was reflected in the novel as well as in the be- 
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havior of youth. The writings of Artsibashev were typical of the 
time; in spots they were almost pornographic. "Leagues of free 
love" thrived all over the Empire among students, teen-agers, and 
those in early adulthood. All this was obviously a phenomenon 
of a sociological nature which came to expression without benefit 
of Freud, 

This outburst and preoccupation with sexual sensuality was 

not limited to Russia. In Vienna, for example, Otto Weininger 

half a philosophical sexologist, half a sexualistic Nietzschean 
rebel, and a deeply disturbed person who finally committed sui- 
cide wrote his famous Sex and Character, which was quickly 
translated into many languages and enjoyed a sort of morose fas- 
cination and awesome reputation. 

We find a similar rebellion, but ideologically somewhat 
different in appearance, among other intellectuals of Western 
Europe, The spirit of it was best expressed by Stefan Zweig, who 
wanted the autonomy of the individual re-established in our com- 
mercialized society, which was quickly losing any interest in or 
respect or use for the personal and the intimately individual in 
any given person. "Was it to be supposed," asked Zweig rhetori- 
cally, "that man's rational faculty would prove incompetent to 
master the lawless instinct of his own blood, to rout the unruly 
mob of the impulses? . . . No doubt the primal beast was still 
there, prisoned behind the iron bars of morality; but if we were 
careful not to stimulate it with talk, not to nourish it with ques- 
tions, it would soon be nicely tamed. We must quickly turn our 
eyes away from all that is distressing, and must invariably behave 
as if it did not exist. There, in a nutshell, you have the moral law 
of the nineteenth century, 40 . . . Speaking strictly, therefore, we 
may say that the morality of the nineteenth century does not really 
touch the core of the moral problem . . ." 41 

Zweig saw in Freud's discoveries and formulations a great 
contribution toward the liberation of man. It is quite obvious that 
Zweig did not consider this liberation merely a change of conven- 
tional morality for a libertine's life. Neither his life nor his writings 
would expose him to the suspicion of having espoused such a 

40 Zweig, op. cit. f p. 253. 

41 Ibid., pp. 254-255. 
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platitudinous philosophy. On the contrary, Zweig saw, in the con- 
centration of scientific Ught on the instincts of man, only the be- 
ginning of a new knowledge that would free man. The grossly 
sexual aspects of life were but incidental in Zweig's elan toward 
the freedom of man. He could not consider this freedom achieved 
merely by the acquisition of the freedom to move about the world 
and settle where he wanted. 

I want to repeat that we may disregard the various attempts 
to popularize Freud and to "apply" him to literature and art, for 
those attempts were seldom anything more than the exploitation 
of a novelty by a given type of conglomerated literary mediocrity. 
Such attempts appeared in periodicals in Europe and the United 
States as early as 1910. 

There were at the time sagacious, intuitive minds who were 
not psychologists by training and who were true essayists in the 
best sense of the term, and they did sense the importance of Freud 
at once Walter Lippman, or Max Eastman, for instance. Such 
writers also warned against the cheap and cheapening exploita- 
tion of Freud merely in terms of sex, dreams, and the little pseudo- 
psychoanalytical catchwords with which our vocabulary became 
filled early in the century, and which persisted with a tendency to 
grow rather than to recede in this age of slogans and general pro- 
pensities toward "psychologizing." One may say, I suppose, that 
such terms as "psychological warfare" and "war neuroses" are 
also to be ascribed to Freudian influences. To be exact, they are 
results of the increasing interest in psychology which began with 
the contributions of Freud at the turn of the century. 

However, the "Freudian" vocabulary of the man in the street, 
or the exploitation by certain television advertising of the current 
ideas about childhood insecurity and anxiety, must not be con- 
sidered the direct influence of psychoanalysis. They are more the 
result of our overdeveloped "means of communication," of our 
capacity to make known, simplified, and easily digestible any new 
idea or fragment of an idea which has enough "human" appeal to 
be exploited commercially. This is as true of Freud as of vitamins. 
This type of overpopularization has nothing to do with the 
validity of psychoanalysis, but is rather a result of a dynamic; 
intense commercialism whose greatest goal is to make people buy 
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anything that is offered by means of overt or ill-concealed high 
pressure. 

There were, of course, writers who sensed the essence of 
Freud's insight into the unconscious conflicts of man. Thomas 
Mann was one of the most gifted and most profound exponents 
of Freudian psychology by means of literary imagery. The Magic 
Mountain and Death in Venice are telling illustrations of the in- 
fluence which Freud's scientific description of the unconscious had 
on Mann. But it would be really idle to try to follow, as if with 
a dissecting knife, the various planes of thought and emotional 
trends in a given writer and mark them as Freudian or psycho- 
analytic. Such a label would add little to our understanding of 
Freud or of psychoanalysis, or of the writer under consideration. 
Suflice it to say, as Thomas Mann himself said recently: "One 
could be influenced in this sphere without any direct contact with 
[Freud's] work, because for a long time the air had been filled 
with the thoughts and results of the psychoanalytical school." 42 

In a general way, one could say that "the thoughts and results 
of the psychoanalytical school" of which Mann speaks are the 
deepened insight into our inner conflicts. Imaginative literature 
has always dealt with inner conflicts, but these were given both a 
new meaning and a new import by Freud's conception of psycho- 
logical conflict. First, it meant unconscious conflict that is to 
say, that even when one is fully conscious of being torn by various 
problems and difficulties, these conscious problems and difficulties 
are but representations in our consciousness of still deeper forces 
which rage against each other unbeknown to the person who 
suffers from them. As a rule this person is also unaware of the 
meaning of these unconscious forces, or of their origin; he feels 
vague discomfort, which is called at times "anxiety," at times 
"psychic pain." But whatever it is called, it moves the given indi- 
vidual to feel and do things which, were he conscious of all those 
forces and therefore in full possession of his own will, he would 
escape feeling and avoid doing. 

A person may therefore be considered as made up of a num- 
ber of superimposed layers. How uncanny this stratification makes 

42 Hoffman, op. cit., p. 211. (An unpublished letter to Frederick J. Hoff- 
man of January 27, 1944.) 
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us all, who in our "normal" daily life go on unsuspecting that we 
are but a sort of endless dynamic battlefield rather than a com- 
pact whole, how strangely foreign we actually are to that which 
is our innermost but unconscious self, was reflected quite well in 
such works as Eugene O'Neill's Strange Interlude. Such a literary 
and dramatic production, or Arthur Miller's Death of a Salesman, 
is a characteristic result of a psychological, commonly called 
psychoanalytical, age. By means of an artistic sagacity the clue 
to which no psychologist has yet found, these writers demonstrate 
how psychological conflicts may lead to a number of tragedies. 

The psychological conflict is in itself a kind of tragedy, be- 
cause it remains unknown to the one who suffers from it, and it 
usually comes to light only when it is almost too late when one 
has already ruined one's own or someone else's life. It remains 
unconscious and irrational, something that is diametrically op- 
posed to that which we know in external real life under the same 
name of "conflict." In external reality the term "conflict" is used 
only to describe an actual, conscious clash of forces. We see the 
clash coming; we try to avoid it or prevent it, or we accept the 
challenge and go into battle. 

It is very different in the case of psychological conflicts. In 
these, battle is given (in the psychological sense) and "decision" 
attained without our knowledge. If and when on rare occasions 
we do become aware of the battle, it is already over as a rule. The 
clash has already taken place, and our subsequent actions and 
behavior are a result of a battle in which at times not a scintilla 
of what we call "I," "myself," seems to have taken part. Insight 
into the nature and details of the psychological conflict is always 
covered and wrapped in so many purely individual, accidental 
and intimate occurrences that Freud and his pupils struggled 
against immense odds in order to convey to the scientific student 
what such a conflict really is. Case histories were published. They 
were unique, epoch-making case histories, but to many scientific 
workers they seemed unconvincing, for to understand them many 
of the psychoanalytic findings had to be conveyed and perceived 
directly as it were, by means of clinical intuition. Neither the 
general scientific observer nor the general public was as yet 
familiar with this active, intuitive scientific approach. 
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Imaginative literature rendered invaluable service to those 
who sought to grasp the inner meaning of the vicissitudes and 
mannerisms of the unconscious. As one reads the novels of 
Thomas Mann, or the less conventional works of James Joyce, 
one grasps with considerable directness and consistency those 
singular ways and means of the unconscious: the distortions of 
the original unconscious drive or impulse, the rationalizations \ 
the secondary elaborations, the overcompensations, the delusions 
and illusions transitory yet powerful all of which in turn gen- 
erate biases, prejudices, blind passions. The individual must 
struggle to save at least a bit of his autonomy and freedom and 
to acquire a modicum of serenity and rational ease; but the relent- 
less pressure of the unconscious knows no clemency and certainly 
no charity in relation to the person whom it possesses. The un- 
conscious sense of guilt (for things that either never happened, or 
that did happen but of which a given person was never really 
guilty), the submerging of self in the sea of unconscious dynamic 
fantasies and self-punishing impulses these acquired a new 
dynamic force and plasticity in some dramatic plays and novels. 
There appeared in the new literature, in a totally new light, the 
whole dark continent that is man. We had never known him 
medico-psychologically until Freud offered us a glance at him, 
and we had always been inclined to consider him a mere inven- 
tion of the imagination of the literary writer, an abstraction which 
served in a metaphorical way to convey to us certain ideas and 
truths which allegedly could be stated so much more simply and 
more concisely, even though with less "appeal," by a good, de- 
scriptive scientific observer. 

But the scientific observer, no matter how precise his descrip- 
tion of let us say pain, does not really convey what pain 
means; he is unable to awaken in his reader the feeling of pain. 
He does not need to, for the scientific observer seeks only to con- 
vey his understanding of what pain does and of how to recognize 
pain by what it does. Freud from the outset was confronted with 
a singularly strange difficulty: he was the scientific observer and 
he was the detached descriptive scientist, but the goal of his de- 
scription was to convey a vivid understanding of what has become 
known as psychological conflict. Such an understanding was 
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really impossible without the reader's putting himself in the place 
of the one suffering from the given conflict. In other words, under- 
standing without identification with the one whom you try to 
understand is psychoanalytically impossible. Purely mechanical 
understanding, or understanding of the mechanics, is not psycho- 
logical understanding. It is this characteristic of psychoanalysis 
that brought it closer to literature, and that brought many a great 
literary artist to psychoanalysis, 

It should be remembered, however, that this rapprochement 
did not make a Joyce "scientific," or psychoanalysis a literary art. 
We deal here merely with a unique even though partial conver- 
gence of goals and identity of subject matter. Sophocles in Oedi- 
pus Rex, Dostoevsky in his Idiot or Brothers Karamazov, Tolstoy 
in Anna Kareninaf* Thomas Mann in Joseph, Joyce in Finne- 
gans Wake, or Proust or O'Neill all these showed us that the 
substance of the psychological conflict was psychological tension, 
and that that tension might be something which we do not apper- 
ceive at all consciously. It is the emotional tone that we sense, and 
at times even this tone is distorted by singular substitutions which 
only the unconscious is able to make. In other words, the psycho- 
logical conflict may be translated into rational and even reason- 
able formulae, but in substance it is irrational, a conflict of emo- 
tions, not of reasons, over causes for the most part not real but 
unconsciously f antasied. 

There were psychoanalysts who were literary critics, and 
literary critics who were sympathetically sensitive to psycho- 
analysis. Among them there was for a while a tendency to "psy- 
choanalyze" characters in novels or dramas as if they were really 
people. Thus they would speak (and write) of Hamlet's or King 
Lear's unconscious, or of the unconscious reactions of Dmitry 
Karamazov. This approach is of course a somewhat "stretched" 
or distorted application of the psychoanalytic method. For imagi- 
nary people have no unconscious, any more than they have real 
existence. What they reflect is the unconscious of the artist who 
created them, and only that. We may, therefore, speak of the 

43 Those mentioned here who wrote before Freud gain a new popularity 
during the "Freudian" era because of their unique psychological gifts. 
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unconscious of Joyce, Proust or Dostoevsky, but not of that of 
their heroes. 

Freud's method in these matters was first partly indicated in 
his casual reference to Shakespeare's personal problem as re- 
flected in Hamlet, and in his study, "The Moses of Michelangelo." 
In the latter he studied the outward manifestations (in marble) of 
Moses at a given moment but he did not forget that it was 
Michelangelo who had created that Moses. Thus, ultimately 
Freud restudied the Biblical story of Moses* return from Mount 
Sinai, and he compared the details with what Michelangelo had 
shown. It was the feeling, the unconscious conception, of Michel- 
angelo himself that gave the meaning and fascination to a statue 
which has stood almost four hundred years emanating the same 
powerful and enigmatic force. 

Many psychoanalysts (Hanns Sachs, Theodor Reik, Otto 
Rank), following Freud, made attempts to penetrate into the psy- 
chological mystery of that which is commonly known as "appeal" 
in a work of art (literary or plastic). This naturally led to the 
problem of the secret of esthetics: What makes us feel that this 
picture is beautiful? What makes us feel that this or that play is 
moving and great? These questions are still in their initial stage 
of being raised. Neither the psychology of the creative artist (the 
secret of his creative ability and need to create), nor the psychol- 
ogy of the receptive onlooker who "lives" the creation of the artist 
through the secret of esthetic appreciation, has been more than 
touched by psychoanalysis. No one who attempted to solve the 
problems involved has gone beyond Freud's own beginnings. 
This is "probably as it should be, because science cannot solve the 
problem, of beauty or goodness scientifically, any more than good 
literature can solve psychological or sociological problems. 

Literature has always throughout its history taken unto itself 
the very fullness of that which was new and real in the pathways 
which a given new science or system of thought has discovered. 
But after having assimilated it, literature has always proceeded 
independently in the search for those values which no science can 
ever give to the artist in any of our human societies for no 
science, as such, has ever possessed them. 



CHAPTER SIX 



EVEN SUCH a Freudian enthusiast as Zweig, who not only 
admired but knew and understood psychoanalysis, had this 
to say: "For my part, I am profoundly moved to discover 
that in the evening of his life this man, whose voice has hitherto 
been so stern, wishes to disclose to his fellowmen a little star of 
hope which may guide them on their way. He becomes gentle and 
conciliatory, writing: . . . The voice of the intellect is soft and 
low, but it is persistent, and continues until it has secured a 
hearing. After what may be countless repetitions, it does get a 
hearing. This is one of the few facts which may help to make us 
rather more hopeful about the future of mankind, and yet it does 
not amount to very much. The primacy of the intellect belongs 
to a very distant, but probably not to a wholly unattainable 
future/ " 

"These are remarkable words!" exclaims Zweig, as if in awe 
and profoundly inspired. The undertones of pessimistic austerity 
which are so characteristic of the above-quoted words of Freud 
seem to remain almost unnoticed by Zweig, who like so many 
others in the world of arts, philosophy and religion stands in 
respectful puzzlement and at times turns away, now in quiet dis- 
appointment, and now painfully and even loudly in revolt against 
the fascination of psychoanalysis. "Xfrese are remarkable words!" 
he says, and at once adds boldly^nBut the light . . . does not 
radiate a warmth with which the chilly soul can cheer itself satis- 
factorily . . . Here ... we reach the insurmountable limits 
of psychoanalysis. Its power ends where the realm of inward faith, 
of creative confidence, begins. ... It can throw light on mental 
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facts, but it cannot warm the human soul. The only thing it can 
give is health, but health alone does not suffice. To be happy, to 
'become creative, man must always be strengthened by faith in the 
meaning of his own existence^ ." 44 

The reader can at onet observe that Zweig becomes more 
and more melancholy even as he writes these lines about psycho- 
analysis, which had always seemed to him such a source of in- 
spiration. It would be easy, of course, but it would, not do, to 
ascribe this melancholic crescendo to Zweig's own neurosis 
alone. The neurotic is a psychologically sick man, but the neurotic 
artist is not deprived by his neurosis of the ability to uncover a 
truth, particularly since this truth lies in the deepest layers of 
man's creative intuition and has become an integral part of his 
functioning as an artist, or even merely as a human being. 

Zweig seems to feel that, after all is said and done about psy- 
choanalysis, there is something left incomplete. It is as if he, 
Zweig, suddenly feels abandoned; drinking from the fountain of 
scientific truth does not seem to quench his all too human thirst. 
It would be both fascinating and revelatory to get to the sources 
of this thirst, through psychoanalysis or other means. It is not an 
easy job. Psychoanalysis might have described it (it never really 
has) ; but it never has been able, and may never be, to explain it 
adequately. Zweig was representative of many people of his gen- 
eration, and of the generation of the latter part of our mid-century, 
and therefore his words seem particularly pertinent. It is in the 
search for some unknown value that one is frequently overcome 
with so much anxiety and so much melancholy that one's own 
voice, like Zweig's at that time, becomes almost bitter. 

". . . Unquestionably," continues Zweig, "psychoanalysis 
tends to rob man of his god, perpetually reminding him that he is 
a perishable creature bound for ever to this somewhat inhospi- 
table planet, and that can hardly be regarded as a cheering pros- 
pect . . . Even as a bodily organism, man cannot live without 
dreams. Who has shown us more convincingly than Freud that 
but for them our poor frame would be torn to pieces by the might 
of undischarged feelings. How, then, could the soul of man bear 
its existence without the hope of some higher meaning in life, 

44 Zweig, op. czV., pp. 356, 357. 
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without the dreams of faith? . . . This hunger of the soul for 
faith can find no nutriment in the harsh, the cold, the severe, the 
matter-of-fact sobriety of psychoanalysis. . . ." 45 

As we follow Zweig's trend, which is so typical for the great 
number of those who found themselves disheartened by psycho- 
analysis and by the harsh world around them, it becomes evident 
that the objections raised against Freud are raised not because of 
what Freud offered and we accepted, but because of what he failed 
to offer. We appear to have expected from him the generous, 
revelatory offer of great hope and faith; he failed to make the ex- 
pected offer; therefore we feel that he failed us. Zweig himself 
continues: "Analysis can give knowledge, and nothing more. For 
the very reason that it has no place for faith, it can only supply us 
with facts, with realities, but never with a philosophy. That is its 
limitation. . . ." 46 It will be readily granted that this is the limi- 
tation of psychoanalysis, but it cannot be granted no matter 
what the effort or hope that it is the duty of psychoanalysis to 
transcend its own limitations and proceed with the business of 
establishing a new faith, with new hopes and new charity. 

There is no doubt that avowedly or unwittingly many psycho- 
analysts, intelligent laymen, and just plain people have turned 
toward psychoanalysis as the source of a new faith. Unable to 
bear the burdens of life without a faith, and having discovered no 
true faith within themselves, they turn to psychoanalysis. And 
either they find themselves disillusioned and depressed, even 
desperate as Zweig felt, or by way of many psychological gyra- 
tions they find themselves looking at psychoanalysis as the very 
backbone of a new philosophy and a new faith (not in the 
religious sense, of course). It is not important here to try to pass 
judgment on these attitudes. What is important here is to state that 
this confusion and spiritual struggle within so many individuals, 
and the active antagonism arising in the Church and among many 
religious leaders from this situation, are telling signs of the some- 
what sinuous but potent influence psychoanalysis as a new psy- 
chological science of man has exercised on our times. However, 
it seems to me that there is a real misunderstanding involved. 

Suppose a medical student in his fascination with the study 

., pp. 357, 358. ** Ibid., p. 358. 
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of anatomy becomes more and more aware of the frailty of our 
human body, and as he proceeds with his dissections he becomes 
more and more uncomfortable about the inevitability of death 
and the ultimate decomposition of the body. And suppose that, as 
a result of this legitimate anxiety, he becomes dejected and raises 
a critical voice against anatomy and says: "Yes, anatomy does 
open to us the mysteries of the structure of the human body. Yes, 
I can understand the inspiration and the fascination with which 
Vesalius studied and taught us how our body is constructed. But 
anatomy gives only knowledge; it offers us only facts; it gives us 
no faith. This is its limitation; that is why I feel so disappointed, 
so lost, so melancholy." All we can say in response is that we 
understand this student's feelings, but that his living faith in a liv- 
ing man is not a matter of anatomy. Faith cannot be dissected; 
neither can it be taught with the scalpel. 

Why is it that such demands are made of psychoanalysis? 
The answer to this question was given by Freud himself in those 
of his writings which dealt with problems of civilization and 
religion and human society in general. 

Some twelve years after his autobiography was published in 
1925, Freud wrote a postscript which was very telling. In it 
he states rather tersely that since he had put forward his hypoth- 
esis of the existence of two types of instincts (Eros and the 
death instinct), and since he had suggested that the structure 
of the psychological apparatus be viewed as made up of the 
ego, the super-ego, and the id (1923), "I have made no further 
decisive contributions to psycho-analysis; what I have written on 
the subject since then has been either unessential or would soon 
have been supplied by someone else." 47 Freud also reminds us 
that shortly before he wrote his autobiography (which actually is 
the story of psychoanalysis), "it seemed as though my life would 
soon be brought to an end by the recurrence of a malignant dis- 
ease; but surgical skill saved me in 1 923 and I was able to continue 
my life and my work, though no longer in freedom from pain. 48 
It should be recalled here that Freud continued to work always 
aware of pain and never taking any pain-killing remedies till the 
very last days of his life, some sixteen years later. 

47 Freud, Autobiography, p. 148. 4S Ibid., p. 147. 
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Freud's interest in biological sciences, in medicine and psy- 
chotherapy, to which he had devoted most of his active mature 
life, he termed "a long detour." He viewed as "a phase of regressive 
development" his return to the problems dealing with the forces 
which move human history. He conceived of these forces as an 
interplay between cultural growth, human nature, and the rem- 
nants or refined precipitates of primitive archaic experiences of 
man, which altogether represent the reflections of the various 
conflicts in which the super-ego, ego and id find themselves in 
constant struggle and contention with one another or the world. 
All these problems, Freud says, had fascinated him since "I was 
a youth scarcely old enough for thinking." While it is known that 
Freud did not become acquainted until much later in his life with 
the writings of many philosophers with whose trends some of the 
Freudian hypotheses seemed to have a kinship (Schopenhauer, 
Nietzsche) , Freud does seem to have revealed both a philosophical 
and anthropological bent (I use the word anthropology here in 
the older restricted sense the study of man) . 

Before he started studying medicine, in 1875 when he was 
only nineteen and still at college, he registered to take some 
courses given by the psychologist Brentano, the great forerunner 
of Gestalt psychology and a philosophic mind of no mean depth. 
Freud translated into German the twelfth volume of John Stuart 
Mill, which was edited by Theodor Gomperz, the historian of 
philosophy. Heinrich Gomperz, the son of Theodor, wrote to 
Freud asking him how he had come to know his father. On June 
9, 1932, Freud wrote to Heinrich Gomperz: "I know that I was 
recommended to your father by Franz Brentano. At a house party 
your father . . . mentioned that he was looking for a translator 
and Brentano, whose student I was then or at an earlier time, 
gave him my name." 49 In other words, Freud not only studied 
under Brentano but the latter knew him well enough to recall him 
and recommend him spontaneously when Gomperz made his 
inquiry. 

It is quite significant, I believe, that Brentano's Psychologic 
vom empirischen Standpunkt (Psychology from the Empirical 

49 Philip Merlan, "Brentano and Freud," /. of the History of Ideas, 6 
(1945), pp. 375, 377. 
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Point of View), which was published in 1874 and which Freud 
most probably read, contained a rather thorough discussion of the 
unconscious (this fact is perhaps another reminder that Freud 
did not discover the unconscious he discovered its immense 
dynamic power). Brentano discussed Maudsley, his English psy- 
chiatric contemporary, and traced the various trends connected 
with the unconscious throughout the history of philosophy, leading 
the reader back to Thomas Aquinas. All this becomes more sig- 
nificant if we recall that Brentano ultimately rejected the concept 
of unconscious psychological activity. We ought to take note of 
the fact that, from his first contacts with medical psychology, 
Freud was struck by the manifestations of human unconscious 
activity notwithstanding the early and apparently strong influ- 
ence of Brentano to which he had been exposed. However, Bren- 
tano stressed the great importance of psychological factors, even 
though the actual concept of the unconscious was foreign to 
him. 

In other words, Freud stood independent and alone almost 
from his very "youth scarcely old enough for thinking." Further- 
more, he seems almost to have been irked by any curiosity or 
interest concerning his person. It seems to have been a sort of 
paradoxical discreetness, a sort of stem humility or hardheaded 
shyness. "Psychoanalysis came to be the whole content of my life 
and [I] rightly assume that no personal experiences of mine are of 
any interest in comparison to my relations with that science." 50 

At any rate, by 1925 Freud returned to the interests of his 
youth, but as a psychoanalyst seasoned (and saddened perhaps) 
with a knowledge of the very uncharted depths of man's psy- 
chology. It was as a psychoanalyst that he wrote The Future of an 
Illusion (1927) and Civilization and Its Discontents (1930). He 
tried to find a psychoanalytic synthesis of civilization and re- 
ligion and morality, a synthesis which he had sketchily begun 
when he wrote some fifteen years previously his Totem and Taboo 
(1912). 

It is quite remarkable how insistent Freud was that the world 
should not try to gain insight into his own person. He seemed to 
believe that his psychological insight into the problems of civiliza- 

50 Freud, Autobiography, p. 147. 
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tion, morality and religion should be divorced from his own self. 
As he plowed painstakingly through the hard psychological soil 
of these most intimate issues of man's life and his social function- 
ing, Freud insisted that "The public has no claim to learn any 
more of my personal affairs of my struggles, my disappoint- 
ments and my successes. I have in any case been more open and 
frank in some of my writings (such as The Interpretation of 
Dreams and the Psychopathology of Everyday Life) than people 
usually are who describe their lives for their contemporaries or for 
posterity. I have had small thanks for it and from my experience I 
cannot recommend anyone to follow my example." 51 

It was a legitimate wish, and yet quite a paradoxical one, this 
wish to divorce his person from his discoveries and insights. The 
pure scientist who deals with so-called "purely objective" reality 
may very well claim that he, the person, is of no importance to 
that which he has discovered and teaches. One might claim with a 
certain degree of plausibility that it matters not at all what kind 
of person Vesalius was his great book on human anatomy stands 
by itself. The same may be said of Newton and his laws of 
gravitation, of Lavoisier and the problem of oxidation, of Ein- 
stein and his equations of relativity. However, it is highly doubtful 
whether one can entirely divorce Freud as a person from the 
scientific edifice which he created. 

Why? Because from the very outset Freud related his studies 
to the problem of the freedom of the individual, to the individual's 
struggle against society and its encroachment on his autonomy. 
In other words, from the very beginning Freud described man's 
serious struggle not only with nature, but with the very civiliza- 
tion in which he lived and which nurtured him. Freud could 
describe (and how dishearteningly accurate are his descriptions!) 
the psychological mechanisms which underlie this eternal struggle, 
but pure description, pure phenomenology, never touched the 
problem of values, of what is good and what is evil, of what is 
moral and what is immoral. Freud never took flight from values; 
to be sure, he never joined Nietzsche in the latter's autistic soaring 
beyond good and evil. In contradistinction, almost as soon as he 
described the hedonistic in man i.e., the pleasure principle 

p. 151. 
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Freud found that human psychology itself, and his own per- 
spicacity with it, had to rise "beyond the pleasure principle." 

Whether he wished it or not, whether he even knew it clearly 
or not, Freud led one directly to the great problems of Ethos. That 
is why so many who understand him well, and so many biased 
minds who don't understand him at all, seek in Freud a guid- 
ing answer to the painful, perennial problem of values in the 
relation of man to man and of man to his god. On the other 
hand, many, like Thomas Mann, who felt more warmed than 
abandoned spiritually by Freud's scientific, analytical description, 
felt less demanding of Freud. They, like Mann and with Mann, 
could say in effect: "My Joseph is an artist playing upon the un- 
conscious string; something like a joyful sense of divination of 
the future comes when I indulge in this encouragement of the 
unconscious to become fruitful in a narrational meeting of psy- 
chology and myth, of poetry and analysis. . . ." 52 Mann sees in 
this "a new and coming sense of our humanity. . . . And no less 
firmly do I hold that we shall one day recognize in Freud's life 
work the corner-stone for the building of a new anthro- 
pology, ... the future dwelling of a wiser and free humanity. 
May we hope that this may be the fundamental temper of that 
more blithely objective and peaceful world which the science of 
the unconscious may be called to usher in." 53 

It is quite obvious that Mann's hopes and humanitarian 
dreams are not "Freudian" in the strict sense of the word. It 
seems that Mann reveals his own ethical and humanitarian hopes 
and strivings, which are independent of psychoanalysis; he then 
uses the latter to reinforce these strivings and ideals, to give them 
new power of expression. On the other hand, those who seem to 
despair at Freud's not offering them the ultimate faith have 
perhaps failed to find one on their own, and seem to say to Freud: 
You led us to understand how man strives and believes; tell us 
then whereto we should strive and what we ought to believe. As 
to those who bitterly reject psychoanalysis for allegedly flouting 
their faith, they seem to be angry at psychoanalysis because Freud 

52 Thomas Mann, "Freud and the Future," Saturday Review of Literature, 
July 5, 1936, p. 15. 

53 Idem. 
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failed to proclaim to the world that their faith is real and psycho- 
logically, "scientifically" justified. 

Freud could neither give, nor confirm, nor corroborate 
values or faith. This has become clear to a few among those who 
in their preoccupation with values and religious problems felt 
that their scientific curiosity remained serenely unhampered by 
their interest in values. For the acceptance of these very values, 
far from interfering with one's scientific study of human psy- 
chology, proved in many respects not a deterrent but a source of 
inspiration for a sympathetic study of psychoanalysis. In more 
than one seminary Catholic and Protestant the serious study 
of Freud is no longer a rare exception. 

But Freud himself, throughout his life, remained aloof from 
the consideration of values as values, except insofar as they were 
psychological phenomena. Knowledge, and not the evaluation of 
man, was the cornerstone of Freud's scientific life, and he seems 
to have used his time with a sense of relentless psychological 
economy. He gained facts and worked on his hypotheses of human 
behavior, knowing full well that this task which he had assigned to 
himself required almost ascetic devotion and austerity. He worked, 
and he worked as if alone, as if insulated by a scientific wall from 
the encroachment of a civilization that claimed the individual as 
its own. 

Freud's explicit demand that his person and his personal 
struggles and disappointments (he speaks little of joy) be sepa- 
rated from his scientific work, and that his private life be re- 
spected, is a legitimate demand which one must obey particularly 
at this time, hardly ten years after his death. One cannot escape, 
however, from a few gentle and respectful references to some of 
his characteristic mental attitudes, as they are reflected in his 
scientific hypotheses and constructions. 

That is why one can see some justice in some of Wittels' early 
remarks about Freud. Allowance must be made, of course, for 
the fact that they were made in the heat of a disagreement and at 
a time when "peace" did not exactly reign in the psychoanalytic 
world. (It never has, as a matter of fact.) Wittels said: "Psycho- 
analysis always discloses impulses that repudiate civilisation 
sooner than it discloses impulses that affirm civilisation. That is 
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why Freud took so long to recognise the existence of the latter. 
He claims the privileges of a cautious and unprejudiced investi- 
gator ... In reality, . . . Freud was not unprejudiced. He 
worked with the prior conviction that the content of the uncon- 
scious was animal, and nothing more. Had he held another view, 
he could not have failed to find the super-ego in the unconscious 
much sooner than he actually found it." 5i Whether Wittels was 
fully right or not, there is more than a grain of truth in what he 
says. Freud stood like the ego of the psychic apparatus which he 
described as fighting on two fronts: he fought to liberate himself 
from the elemental chains of the unconscious, as well as to free 
himself from the standardization into which civilization tries to 
fit the individual. 

^Perhaps the simplest way to gain some insight into Freud's 
general approach to the problems of civilization is to take as a 
text his letter to Albert Einstein, which he wrote in Vienna in 
September, 19323 He wrote it in reply to a letter he had received 
from Einstein. It was an official exchange of letters, the publica- 
tion of which for large circulation was decided upon in advance 
and arranged at the behest of the International Commission for 
Intellectual Cooperation of the League of Nations. 

^ Einstein asked Freud whether there were ways to prevent 
war, whether "there was any possibility, so to guide the psycho- 
logical development of humanity, that man would develop greater 
capacity to withstand the psychoses of hatred and destruction." 

Freud was at first diffident about the idea of the correspon- 
dence. "I was frightened at the thought of my (I almost said our) 
incompetence, for the whole thing seemed to me a practical task 
for statesmen." However, Freud soon understood that both he 
and Einstein were called upon to express their attitude toward the 
problem not as practical super-statesmen or super-scientists, but 
as friends of humanity. Freud then goes on to point out that it is 
true that right is generally speaking based on might, but he sug- 
gests that the latter might be better designated by the word "force" 
or "violence." He outlines briefly how violence among people 
gradually gave place to modifications of various kinds, leading to 
unity among individuals and certain groups, and in order to under- 

54 Wittels, op. cit., p. 195. 
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score the psychosociological origin of this unity he reminds us of 
the saying "L'union fait la force." He points out somewhat para- 
doxically as well as characteristically: "The expansionist passions 
of the French kings have created a peacefully unified, flourishing 
France. Paradoxical though it sounds, we must admit that war 
might not be considered an unsuitable means for the establish- 
ment of the longed-for eternal peace, because war is able to create 
those immense unified groups within which a strong central force 
would make further wars impossible." 55 "There are people," 
Freud continues, "who believe [we must recall that he wrote this 
in 1932] that if and when the world is finally permeated with the 
Bolshevist ideas there will be no more wars." Well, not only does 
Freud feel that the achievement of this would require most ter- 
rible civil wars, but "it also seems that this attempt to substitute 
the power of ideas for real power is, today at least, destined to 
failure. There is an error in these calucations, since they do not 
seem to take into consideration that originally right was but raw 
violence, and that right even today is unable to exist without the 
defensive support of force." 56 

There is something characteristically austere in this re- 
minder of Freud's. He tells Einstein of the psychoanalytic studies 
of instincts, of those instincts which sustain and unify and which 
Freud calls erotic, "quite in the same sense as that of Eros as used 
in Plato's Symposium." These are, he states, the sexual instincts 
and Freud says that his is a deliberate extension of the concept of 
sexuality. He speaks briefly of the instinct to destroy and to kill. 
This polarity of instincts plays an immense role in human be- 
havior. With grim alacrity, Freud enjoins Einstein against 
equating those instincts with the concepts of values such as good 
and evil. Both instincts play an enormous role in our lives; they 
are so intimately interwoven that for a long time it was impossible 
to distinguish them as separate drives. War is a terrible thing; the 
lust to destroy certainly plays a part in making war. "The in- 
numerable atrocities in history and daily life reinforce our belief 
in the existence and the strength of the lust to destroy." At times 
only our idealistic motivations come to the foreground, serving as 

55 The letter (my translation): Freud, Gesammelte Werke. London, 
Imago, 1950, Vol. XVI, p. 18 et seq. 56 Ibid., p. 20. 
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a screen to cover our cruelty. We may not discuss the aggressive 
instinct lightly, for, insists Freud, the aggressive instinct is the 
very source of the formation of our human conscience. 

This last statement of Freud's requires clarification. Many 
considered it too obscure and not a little disconcerting. However, 
what Freud really means becomes almost self-evident if we review 
briefly Freud's conception of the structure of the psychic ap- 
paratus. 

The undifferentiated brindle of instinctual drives or energies 
which man brings with hjfnself into this life, and which is known 
in psychoanalysis as the id, is the great reservoir of biological as 
well as psychological energy. In this reservoir neither love nor hate 
exists, for love and hate are feelings, passions as they used to be 
called; and passions, while they originate in the id, have no direc- 
tion ft no real relationship to things and people unless they pass 
through that part of the personality which Freud called the ego. 

/The ego is a rather unique structure; it has its history; it 
develops slowly and with considerable pain. The energies of the 
ego come from the id, and the original ego, that of the little baby, 
uses these energies to satisfy himself; the original ego is exclu- 
sively a "pleasure ego." Ideally, the pleasure ego takes no more 
account of the realities of life than the id. It just lives; it is close 
to its source, to the biological level, and to the gratifications of 
its various erotogenic zones. 

Soon, however, external reality sets in, with its obstacles and 
rude disregard of the impulses coming from the id. You may truly 
love to run, to run hard and enjoy the almost the truly sensual 
pleasure of the uninhibited use of your muscles; but if you come 
to a wall, unless you stop or make a detour you will get hurt, and 
badly so. That wall is a harsh reality, and it "demands" that you 
take it into account by means of self-restraint or avoidance. The 
ego must take cognizance of the reality that stands in the way of 
the undirected and unbridled use of our drives. 

It is this reality principle that must establish itself within the 
reservoir of the id energy. And it is this principle which separates 
itself, as it were, from the id and begins to stand watch over the 
id, because reality must be recognized; it cannot be violated or 
avoided, or even circumvented. Reality must be respected and 
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duly taken into account, or one's ego will dissolve and return to 
the id, and one will become a human-looking mass of id energies, 
a misfit and a perversion of creation, a hopelessly mentally sick 
person if a person one still could be called in this extreme state 
of retrogression and deterioration. Under normal circumstances, 
the ego must quickly learn a number of devious and "sly" ways 
to outsmart the id, yet the id stands "bursting" with intense energy; 
it must have its outlets. We return to it in certain ways in our 
sleep, in our daydreams, in our games and exercises and also in 
our direct artistic and our vicarious enjoyments. 

Things are even more complex. We have figuratively desig- 
nated external reality as a wall; we might as well have designated 
it as heat and cold, light and darkness, etc. In addition to these 
"natural" realities, another reality comes very early to assert its 
rights and to demand its pound of flesh. This reality is still more 
important to the business of living; it is made up of those who 
lake care of us. We human beings are in this respect in a particular 
sort of trouble; no animal has so prolonged a childhood, and 
therefore so long a period of dependence on others. We must be 
loved and cared for, or we are unhappy, hungry, thirsty, and cold 
and we suffer and die. We must be nourished and provided for 
and protected against the elements of nature, against animals, 
against other people's ill will, against disease, against our child- 
hood ineptitudes. Any time we sense a lack in this protection or 
love, we feel not only abandoned, insecure, unhappy, but also 
frustrated and angry. That outside world whose job it is to care for 
us, to teach us and to educate us that world of parents, nurses, 
teachers, older friends, social institutions soon assumes the pro- 
portions of a restraining world, a world which restricts the free 
exercise of our instinctual play. From the moment our training in 
cleanliness begins (even earlier), we are confronted by a reality 
(those who train us) which tells us: No. Gradually, we learn to 
say No to our own selves, and then we appear to have freed our- 
selves from the demands of those who train us. But this liberation 
is a rather singular one; it is a liberation attained not through the 
rejection of the authority of the trainer, but through making this 
external authority our internal authority. We become free merely 
by calling this authority our very own, a part of our own ego. 
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This is a potent and crucial psychological phenomenon. By 
incorporating the external authority, we not only make it a part 
of our ego, but set it up as a part which in certain matters presides 
over our ego and says: "Don't do this; don't do that; this is wrong; 
this is not right." This is the super-ego., which becomes an integral 
part of our psychic apparatus. The ego then finds itself caught 
between two fires, as it were. It has to maintain an eternal, 
vigilant fight on two fronts, as Freud put it; it has to ward oS 
the id more often than not, and it has to ward off the excessive 
demands of the super-ego. Freud says: "We call this agency the 
super-ego and are aware of it, in its judicial functions, as our 
conscience." 57 

Freud has these significant words to say about the super-ego: 
"It is a remarkable thing that the super-ego often develops a 
severity for which no example has been provided by the real 
parents, and further that it calls the ego to task not only on account 
of its deeds but just as much on account of its thoughts and the 
unexecuted intentions of which it seems to have knowledge. We 
are reminded that the hero of the Oedipus legend too felt guilty 
for his actions and punished himself, although the compulsion of 
the oracle should have made him innocent in our judgment and 
in his own. The super-ego is in fact the heir to the Oedipus com- 
plex and only arises after that complex has been disposed of." 3S 
At the same time, "the super-ego continues to act the role of an 
external world toward the ego, although it has become part of 
the internal world. During the whole of man's later life it repre- 
sents the influence of his childhood, of the care and education 
given to him by his parents, of his dependence on them of the 
childhood which is so greatly prolonged in human beings by a 
common family life." 59 Not only the parents are included in this 
influence, but the social classes and racial atmosphere in which 
we are brought up, as well. 

Freud gradually leads us to the inescapable conclusion that 
the super-ego draws a great deal on our reservoir of aggressive 
drives, and utilizes these not only to restrain the ego but even to 
act against the ego itself; it may even kill the ego, which means it 
may even lead to suicide. You will note, says Freud in his letter 

87 Outline, p. 121. 58 Idem. 59 Ibid., p. 122. 
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to Einstein, that if and when this process (of turning one's aggres- 
sion against one's own self) proceeds with too great an energy, it 
might be proved quite unhealthy for the person, whereas the turn- 
ing of this aggression onto the outside world might serve as a satis- 
factory and satisfying release. Freud adds: "One must admit that 
these [aggressive, dangerous] drives are closer to nature than our 
opposition to them. Perhaps," he goes on (not without some 
melancholy grimness, it seems), "perhaps you are under the 
impression, that our theories are a sort of mythology and not 
a very cheering one in this case. Well, is not every natural science 
a mythology of a similar kind? Are you better off today in 
physics?" 60 

Freud says that the ideal would be attained if the community 
of men would subject their instinctual life to the dictatorship of 
reason. But then, this is so slow a process that he exclaims: 
"Reluctantly, I think of the mills that turn so slowly that one 
would die of starvation before one is able to obtain any flour." 61 
After the expression of these rather pessimistic views about 
human nature and the nature of war, and after describing war in 
the frank terms of its naked, murderous cruelty, Freud repeatedly 
declares himself to be a pacifist, an absolute opponent of war. 
"We are pacifists because we must be pacifists on biological 
grounds. Then it becomes easy for us to build our arguments 
against war. . . ." 62 

It is impossible to forego quoting Freud here in full. His 
style is so terse, his mode of expression so condensed, his 
thought so relentless, that one would try in vain to say it all in 
fewer words and yet render the spirit of what Freud has to say, 
while doing justice to the desperate clarity of his argument. 

"Through our [psychoanalytic] mythology of the theory of 
instincts we might find a formula pointing to indirect ways of 
combating wars. Since the readiness to make war points to the 
outpouring of the instinct of destruction, it is obvious we ought to 
call upon its opponent, Eros. Everything that establishes emotional 
ties between human beings will of necessity work against war. 
These ties could be of two kinds. First, relationships with a love- 

60 Freud's letter to Einstein, Gesammelte Werke, Vol. XVI, p. 22. 
.24. 62 Ibid., p. 25. 
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object even without any sexual goals [italics mine]. Psychoanalysis 
has nothing to be ashamed of when it speaks here 'of love, for 
religion bespeaks the same thing: love thy neighbor as thyself. 
This, of course, is easily asked, but difficult to fulfill. The other 
type of emotional ties is by way of identification. Everything that 
establishes common interests among people calls upon the forma- 
tion of feelings in common, upon our ability to develop identifica- 
tions with one another. It is on these that rest to a great extent the 
building up of a human community." ** 

When Freud speaks of our need to develop an even greater 
capacity for identifications, he has in mind, of course, our true 
ability to put ourselves in the place of others, automatically as it 
were "naturally" or "unconsciously" as the layman would say. 
As Freud himself could have said, the conscious, purely intel- 
lectual, calculated and calculating manner of "imagining" the 
position of our neighbor may lead, not to identification, but to 
the reading into our neighbor of our own reactions which would 
mean a projection. An identification means an emotional, a feeling 
identification an actual feeling as if you were the other person. 
It is extremely interesting to note how Freud, who stressed so much 
the need to free ourselves from the unconscious, the irra- 
tional, and to establish the primacy of reason, would time and 
again hope for our salvation on this earth through identifications 
and sublimations which are unconscious emotional processes, 
not rational procedures. Even his Eros in its mature form is not 
anything rational, but a result of psychosexual maturity, of a 
special form of ego identification which on the erotic plane is 
called object-libidinous, and on the plane of the maturity of the 
psychic apparatus could be called objective. It is rational only 
in the sense that the leftovers of our infantile sexuality, or the 
dependence of our ego on a too strong, sadistic super-ego, produce 
within us a minimum interference, if and when we achieve true 
psychological maturity. 

As is easily seen, when confronted with the various pos- 
sibilities which might be visualized for mankind, Freud becomes a 
detached, stern pessimist. However, he is not sufficiently dis- 
couraged by the melancholy sight of mankind to have his scientific 

63 1 bid., p. 23. 
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vision obscured. What he observed he registers with all his spartan 
perseverance and stoic tenacity never with cynicism. 

He refuses to believe that there are more or less primitive 
people who live a happy life among the riches offered them by a 
luxurious nature, and who know of no aggression. "The Bol- 
sheviks too," he says, "are hopeful they can bring about the dis- 
appearance of human aggression through the process of providing 
complete gratification of all material needs and in general estab- 
lishing equality among the members of their community. I con- 
sider this an illusion." 64 

What is left then to do in order to develop effective forces 
against wars? "Everything that helps the development of culture 
also works against war," says Freud. 65 It is perhaps a little sur- 
prising to hear this almost platitudinous conclusion after Freud 
had laid bare before us the vicissitudes of man's gruesome nature 
and the blind alleys into which he is led by his own instincts. How- 
ever, Freud was not one to try to escape, or to be satisfied with 
merely a phrase. 

"Since time immemorial humanity has been subject to the 
process of cultural development. [I know, says Freud, that others 
prefer to call it civilization.] It is to this process that we owe the 
best that we have become and a good part of that which makes 
us suffer. The causes and the origins of this process are obscure, 
its outcome uncertain; some of its characteristics are easily dis- 
cerned. Perhaps it leads to the ultimate extinction of humanity, 
for it cuts down the sexual functions in more than one respect. . . . 
Perhaps one could compare this process with that of the domes- 
tication of certain animals." 66 

Freud wonders whether even our bodily structure and func- 
tion are not undergoing changes under the influence of civiliza- 
tion. "The psychological changes which go hand in hand with 
our cultural development are striking and definite. They consist 
in the ever-growing displacement of our instinctual goals and in 
the ever greater limitation of the stimulations of our instinctual 
life. To many sensations which were pleasurable to our ancestors 
we are now indifferent; they have even become intolerable. There 
must be some organic basis to these ethic and esthetic changes in 

64 Idem. QS Ibid., p. 26. " Ibid., pp. 25, 26. 
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our ideals. As to the psychological characteristics of our civiliza- 
tion, two of them appear to me most important: the increase in 
the intellectual functions which begin to dominate our instinctual 
life, and the internalization of our aggressive trends, with all its 
advantages and dangerous results. Well, war contradicts in the 
harshest way these psychological attitudes into which our civiliza- 
tion is driving us. That is why we must revolt against war; we can 
no longer tolerate it. This is not merely our intellectual or emo- 
tional rejection; it is a constitutional intolerance among us paci- 
fists, also an idiosyncrasy in utmost magnification." 6T 

It is not difficult to see that Freud expresses here more a wish 
than a conviction. For while he seeks some hope in civilization, he 
had pointed out more than once in his Civilization and Its Dis- 
contents what a burden civilization is to man, and how its ever- 
increasing demands restrict the scope of man's instinctual life 
and produce a number of those things which he here calls "dan- 
gerous results." "Much of our most highly valued cultural heri- 
tage," he says, almost on the eve of his death, "has been acquired 
at the cost of sexuality and by the restriction of our sexual motive 
forces." e8 Freud stresses these points time and again, and while he 
makes references to the possibility of sublimations, he also points 
out (and it seems more often) the importance, in the causation of 
neuroses, of the various restrictions imposed upon us by the cul- 
tural process. 

Freud leaves this aspect of his thought not fully worked out. 
He bespeaks always a healthy sexual life as a prerequisite for non- 
neurotic living a term very much misunderstood by the various 
listeners and readers of Freud. By "healthy" Freud of course did 
not mean constant exercise of one's sexual functions in the narrow 
sense of the term, but rather a healthy, intrapsychic, object- 
libidinous, genital (in the psychoanalytic sense) organization. 
Only with this type of healthy sexual organization is one able to 
attain, or at least approximate, that type of relationship which 
Freud described as ever-increasing emotional ties among people 
even without any sexual goals. Such a relationship he visualized 
as one of the possible deterrents of war. Yet with the ever- 
increasing restrictions on both our sexual and aggressive drives, 

67 Ibid., p. 26. * Outline, p. 114. 
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one wonders how sublimation alone could relax the crippling con- 
strictions of man's affective life. We must not forget that sub- 
limation is a psychological mechanism. Therefore it must be 
automatic, unconscious a result not merely of habit but of an 
actual re-integration of our psychic economy, in which process 
the sexual and destructive drives are deflected from their primi- 
tive, anti-social goals and re-directed (unconsciously) toward 
socially acceptable goals. 

Perhaps here Freud felt not a little uncertain; perhaps this 
is the reason why throughout his psychoanalytic work he lays 
stress on the ever-present conflicts between the individual and 
civilization. There seems always to be in Freud a lurking desire 
to save the individual from his own civilization, both for the indi- 
vidual's sake and for the sake of his civilization. These are the 
obscure corners of psychoanalysis. Cultural anthropology, which 
has developed during the last two decades or so, has not yet 
developed sufficiently to offer more light on the subject. On the 
other hand, the trend toward utilizing psychoanalysis for purposes 
of political and sociological reforms such as preventing wars or 
revolutions or "producing" a special type of "mature" statesman 
all this may be looked upon more as a fad and a sign of the times 
than a true development of scientific psychoanalysis. There is 
nothing in the Freudian system to suggest that values, individual 
and social, are direct results of mental health, and that therefore 
psychoanalysis by itself is capable of producing or generating the 
values which are to be found in our social ideals, philosophies, 
Utopias and religions. 

As I have repeatedly said, Freud seems to have felt that 
values are not for science to judge or manufacture. In this he 
was right, of course. But it is also in this that he was most mis- 
understood. Freud wanted to stand aside, even as the physicist 
studying nuclear physics can view the phenomenon of atomic 
fission independently of the problem of constructing the atomic 
bomb. As a matter of fact, he must make himself independent of 
these issues, or he will stop being a nuclear physicist. He may not 
like the use to which his discoveries are put, but this does not make 
him or his discoveries moral or immoral. 

Freud must have felt very keenly this need to keep himself 
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on the level of purely scientific observations. That is why he seems 
to have to justify his claim to speak of love as a factor against war 
and says that psychoanalysis should never be ashamed to speak 
about love for humanity. "Does not religion preach love of one's 
neighbor?" he reminds us. This would seem a very naive reminder 
indeed, if we did not keep in mind Freud's great emphasis on the 
need to use reason, without inner effort or outside restriction, to 
observe and analyze what man does. Again, what Freud wants 
is to know. His aspiration for Logos is so great that he is com- 
pelled to set the field of Ethos completely aside. In the process, 
as we might foresee, he exposes himself to a danger he had always 
wanted to avoid: he comes at times dangerously close to con- 
fusing a mechanism in accordance with which a given phenom- 
enon functions, with the phenomenon itself. 

In this respect, one of the best examples of what I have in 
mind is his magnificent description of the formation of the super- 
ego. Having noted that "in its judicial functions the super-ego 
manifests itself as conscience," he proceeded to identify super-ego 
and conscience completely so much so that when he described 
the neurotic sense of guilt and the murderous super-ego, the un- 
initiated misread him as saying that every and any sense of guilt 
is neurotic, and that it is better never to feel guilty of anything. 
This is not even a caricature of Freud's thought; it is rather a 
hostile misrepresentation of something by people who failed to 
understand, but did not fail to be afraid. 

If Freud had remained on the scientific platform he chose 
to occupy, without making excursions into fields in which scien- 
tific measurements and analysis are not valid, he might have 
escaped certain errors. But I doubt whether he would have 
escaped the animosity of those who, coming from the other end 
of the road, committed an error similar to his: that of trying to 
assess a scientific truth by moral criteria. At any rate, when Freud 
traced the derivation of the super-ego from the very long child- 
hood and dependence of the human animal, and when he dropped 
a hint that certain animals with equally long dependence might 
also develop a super-ego, he was probably right as far as this 
particular ingredient or element of the psychic apparatus is con- 
cerned. But . when he equated super-ego and conscience, he 
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touched definitely on a problem of moral philosophy and possibly 
religion. As if to assert his scientific position, he thus made a 
momentary excursion or raid into a field which lies totally outside 
psychoanalysis. 

"The super-ego is," he says, "in fact the heir to the Oedipus 
complex and only arises after that complex has been disposed of. 
For that reason its excessive severity does not follow a real proto- 
type but corresponds to the strength which is used in fending off 
the temptation of the Oedipus complex. Some suspicion of this 
state of things lies, no doubt, at the bottom of the assertion made 
by philosophers and believers that the moral sense is not instilled 
into men by education or acquired by them in the ccvse of social 
life, but is implanted in them from a higher source." * 9 

The same tendency leads Freud to consider religion as "an 
historical but not material truth." The believer and the philoso- 
pher might say that here Freud enters the field of that which 
transcends science, and he enters it with a plow fit only for ma- 
terial soil. Freud might say that he does not know how to use 
any other instrument except the scientific plow, and that he does 
not understand as he once said what the "oceanic feeling" is 
(apparently religious feeling, to which one of Freud's corre- 
spondents referred in a letter), for he has never experienced it. 
These mutually contradicting attitudes are essentially of no real 
significance, for the transcendentalist certainly has no means of 
verifying Freud's scientific findings, and Freud has no means of 
checking on the assertions of the transcendentalist. 

In this respect the whole situation is not exceptional at all. 
It has been so from the beginning of science and from the begin- 
ning of religious faith. If this were thoroughly understood, Freud's 
excursions into the field of values (even if these excursions were 
inferentially anti-religious) could not be really dangerous to 
religion or philosophy, for since a scalpel cannot dissect the 
essence of morals, it cannot work to the detriment of morals. On 
the other hand, he who in the name of established moral values 
combats a scientific truth does a great injustice to the moral value, 
for he then combats knowledge, and knowledge is virtue, and to 
combat virtue cannot be moral. 

69 Outline, pp. 121, 122. 



CHAPTER SEVEN 



AX THIS seems rather simple and self-evident. It is so 
self-evident that the point has been missed by many keen 
minds. Thus, in a search to utilize the essential data of 
modern psychology, more than one authority on religion has 
turned away from Freud in favor of Jung. I do not speak here of 
those passionate opponents of Freud who in defense of their faith 
impute to Freud things he never did or said. I have more in 
mind such enlightened writers as the Dominican Father Victor 
White of Oxford, or the Jesuit Father M. C. d'Arcy, who took 
Jung's divagations about religion as supporting religion, in con- 
tradistinction to the views of Freud, who opposed it. It is therefore 
of special interest and value to find in Erich Fromm's Psycho- 
analysis and Religion (his 1 949 Terry Lectures at Yale University) 
an excellent analysis of the findings and propositions of Freud 
and Jung from the standpoint of religious trends, and a convincing 
statement that Freud's findings are more conducive to religious 
attitudes than those of Jung's psychological cosmology. 70 

Fromm is not a follower of Freudian orthodoxy, but his 
conclusions alone would suggest that at least as far as religious 
attitudes are concemed/gngs cannot reject Freud lock, stock and 
barrel simply because Freud himself considered religion a neu- 
rosis and an illusion. Freud considered religion a temporary insti- 
tution and a provisional manner of seeing things, for he thought 
that as the primacy of reason comes to assert itself, the need for 

70 Erich Fromm, Psychoanalysis and Religion. New Haven, Yale Univer- 
sity Press, 1950. 
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religious faith will disappear, will undergo a sort of atrophy of 
disuse. 

There have been many scientists who somehow felt that 
religious faith must be disposed of, as if this act of disposing of it 
was a necessary prerequisite for science to occupy its rightful 
place in this world. Why those scientists have found it necessary 
to do so is a more important question than whether they are 
right or not It could never be proved whether they are right or 
not, for the nonbeliever will find the scientific arguments against 
religious faith as sufficient and satisfying as the believer will find 
them wanting and unsatisfying. On the other hand, the psycho- 
logical need of certain scientists to cap, as it were, their life's work 
with a refutation of religious faith is of the greatest interest to 
scientific psychology. Why should it be so? Why should it be so 
in the case of Freud? This is an unanswerable question, for the 
answer to it lies deep in the personal psychology of the creator of 
psychoanalysis. This personal, intimate corner of his life is his 
own, and we have no right to pry into it, even if it were declared 
"open to the public/y 

In a generally, one might point out the fact that as a rule 
scientists dealing with biological and physical science have been 
found to be more often than not religious, whereas those scientific 
workers whose field is closer to "the humanities" like sociology 
or psychology show a corresponding decrease in religious 
interest. It is as if the more these workers seem to learn about 
man as he is, the more they feel that man by and of himself can 
become master of his own fate as if the more they know about 
man, the less they wish to hear about God. All this is very para- 
doxical and obscure but there it is, a bit of telling empirical 
evidence 71 to guide us; in actuality, we know almost nothing 
about the problem. 

There is more than presumptive psychological evidence 
trickling in, so to speak, from various sources clinical, literary, 
philosophical and scientific that our evaluation of our human 
selves, of our abilities and capacities, is influenced by the degree 
of narcissism which we acquire or develop under certain con- 
ditions. Our narcissism, our unconscious self -adulation, develops 

71 Cf. Ft. Note 14, The Psychoanalytic Quarterly, Vol. X, 1941, p. 205. 
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in us a tendency toward a kind of megalomania (an unconscious 
one, of course) . No one of us is ever free of this tendency. In the 
deepest layers of our unconscious, we are all potential self- 
worshipers and cheerfully grandiose fellows. 

Science i.e., the study of nature inevitably and invariably 
keeps the scientist aware of the immensity of nature and its 
powers, and of the littleness of man who is privileged to gain but 
a fleeting vision of the true strength and mystery of nature. Con- 
sequently, the scientist (I mean the true scientist and not the 
technologist, the engineer, who are but craftsmen) the scientist, 
standing before the gigantic panorama of nature, finds little that 
would stimulate his unconscious megalomanic trends, that is 
to say, the leftovers of his infantile, unconsciously fantasied sense 
of omnipotence. 

In the case of the political or social scientist, or the psy- 
chologist, or the practical politician, the psychological situation is 
entirely different. As man studies various social sciences and 
humanities, he not only studies but beholds what appears to him 
his own handiwork, as it were: banks, theaters, museums, tanks, 
peace treaties and declarations of independence, declarations of 
war and orders for execution and grants of reprieve, skyscrapers 
and atomic bombs. All this immensity, these vast expanses of 
intellectual horizons and achievements of life's instrumentation, 
are very impressive to man who created them. He cannot help but 
be impressed with his own capacities and insights, and the depths 
which reveal themselves to him through his own magic ingenuity. 
His narcissism becomes therefore reinforced instead of weakened; 
it is not his littleness but his own greatness that he seems to behold 
in the mirror which he himself produced. In other words, his un- 
conscious, infantile sense of omnipotence, instead of being not a 
little jolted as is the case with so many scientific workers, is 
constantly reawakened, nurtured and regalvanized. As a result, 
he feels that he "could do and control everything" in his social and 
political functioning, in conquering disease, in extending man's 
life to untold length in short, in everything to conquer nature 
and promote constant and eternal progress. True, every now and 
then there creeps in that universal anxiety of which no one is free: 
the fear of death. But in the hurly-burly of constant activity and 
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preoccupation with one's own accomplishments (deep down they 
mean one's own even if they are labeled as accomplishments of 
humanity as a whole) , in the rush of living and with the unsensed 
but potent help of our biological adaptability by way of "brushing 
off" the unpleasant or even fully forgetting it, we don't think of 
death, which in our unconscious megalomania we seem to 
conquer. In this state (unconscious) of megalomanic omnipo- 
tence and our not unconscious conviction of our ultimate omnis- 
cience, an individual as a rule cannot feel much inclined toward 
the contemplation of his very little place in this very big universe. 
He cannot therefore be much given to religious contemplation or 
humble consideration of the existence of God. 

Therefore, few in our age escape fully the narcissistic wor- 
ship of progress or of Logos. And the greater and more original 
the genius of the individual, the more apt is this individual to 
escape or to avoid religious orientation, even in times of war, 
when death anxiety is so intense and so widespread. Masses of 
people may not escape this intensification of death anxiety in 
times of war, but the humanistic scientist may sometimes, like 
Freud, remain above the mSlee, above the anxiety, and above that 
which he would consider a weakness religious faith. 

However, the above considerations are only hypothetical, 
even though highly plausible in the light of psychoanalytic psy- 
chology. There is much yet to be learned about the religious reac- 
tions of scientists and scholars. Yet we know enough to be con- 
vinced that the solution of the problems which arise between 
science and religion does not lie in that type of vituperative, 
mutual recrimination which, if voiced by scientists, is of man and 
not of God. 

We also know enough to set aside as of little true scientific 
and even less religious significance those attempts to "reconcile" 
Freud with religion which try to enhance some practical aspects 
of certain religious trends (Joshua Liebman's Peace of Mind) . 
Such utilitarian attempts are bound to lead only to the satisfac- 
tion of those who, by way of conceptual agility, would make God 
a celestial banker and the Archangel Gabriel a certified public 
accountant. Such attempts may even lead to a cynicism which at 
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one blow mars both science and the loftiest spiritual strivings of 
man. 

Reuben Osborn published a book on Freud and Marx 72 
some years ago, which was a perfect illustration of where a sys- 
tematic, utilitarian point of view in such matters can lead. Osborn, 
having decided to reconcile Freud and Marx, proceeded to prove 
how Freud could be made useful for the revolutionary Marxian. 
For instance, Freud described the formation of the super-ego and 
demonstrated how powerful an agency it is in the psychic appara- 
tus and therefore in the behavior of man; therefore, concludes 
Osborn, let us concentrate on our children and "give" them a 
Marxian super-ego. Things would then be considerably simpli- 
fied for the march of the world revolution (sic!). Yes, Freud 
pointed out the role of the father figure, the father image in the 
behavior of crowds; 73 Osborn thought we could cultivate this 
image and thus establish a proper following for the proper leader- 
ship in the business of attaining the Marxian Utopia. 

Such naive utilitarianism would not be of sufficient import to 
be dwelt on, were it not that the utilitarian spirit of our age is 
so strong, so deeply cultivated, and so richly fertilized with the 
acquisitive, aggressive instincts that cognizance must be taken of 
this rather nefarious tendency to put even tentative data of a 
given science into the service of our aggressive instincts, and as 
soon as possible. In the general stream of psychological interests, 
which have been stimulated to a particularly high degree by 
psychoanalysis, we make a utilitarian tool of psychology and we 
"build morale," or at least we claim to know how. 

We try (this quite unwittingly, but nonetheless foolishly) 
to extend the concept of neurosis even to that war situation in 
which a man frequently breaks down because he is unable to face 
the murder of his fellow man by his own hand, and his own death 
at the hand of his fellow man whom he does not even know 
personally. 

72 Reuben Osborn, Freud and Marx: A Dialectical Study. New York, 
Equinox Co-operative Press, Inc. (no date). 

73 Group Psychology and the Analysis of the Ego. London, The Inter- 
national Psycho-Analytical Press, 1922. 
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The reader will recall how emphatic Freud was about being 
a pacifist. He will also recall Freud's emphasis on the fact that 
civilization restricts the outward expression of our aggressive, 
destructive drives and internalizes them. This process, he said, has 
its dangers (for the individual), but it is useful for civilization. 
Putting this into the simplest language, this would mean that 
civilized man, by virtue of his being civilized, has learned not to 
kill and learned inwardly to prefer his own death to murdering his 
neighbor. But modern military psychopathology would utilize 
Freud to avoid what is called "combat fatigue" (the old 
"war neurosis") by various psychotherapeutic methods, so that 
man should learn not to be afraid to kill and to die. Should our 
youth really and successfully learn to kill and to die without fear, 
it would not serve Freud very well, and civilization and humanity 
still less. Yet this is how the "practical" among us seek to draw 
"material" from whatever science they may find, in order to ful- 
fill a goal which is just the opposite of the goals of reason, 
morality, civilization and science. 

The above statement, correct as it is in my opinion, is yet 
not entirely just, because it appears to lay the responsibility for 
the misuse of certain data of science at the door of the practical 
man. This is not quite just, because one could not expect from 
the practical man anything else. That is why he is called a prac- 
tical man; he is always on the lookout for something to use. The 
atom can be fissioned? Let us make an atomic bomb. The super- 
ego is powerful? Let us "make it" and use it for a Communist 
revolution, or for an intensification of the acquisitive instinct. Sex 
is important? Let us put on a new type of "Freudian" strip-tease. 
Being practical seldom involves Eros in its integrated functioning, 
for loving thy neighbor as thyself is very "impractical." Being 
practical most frequently involves the destructive drives and a 
host of their minor aides in our intellectual life, from infantile 
sexuality (partial erotic drives) to narcissistic impulses. 

As I have said, it is not entirely just to blame the "prac- 
tical" man for his abuse of Freud. Yet Freud himself, in his The 
Future of an Illusion, suggested a methodological device which 

74 Freud, The Future of an Illusion, London, Horace Liveright and the 
Institute of Psycho-Analysis, 1928. 
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played into the hands of the overzealous utilitarian. In this mono- 
graph Freud considered religion an illusion, a form of neurosis. 
While he did not insist on a specific clinical diagnosis of this 
neurosis, he did seem to consider it allied to the compulsion 
neuroses* He insisted once or twice in this monograph that he 
was not questioning the truth of the claims made by religion; he 
nevertheless expressed his ultimate belief that religion will finally 
outlive its usefulness and be substituted by Logos, knowledge, 
reason. 

This claim that one might consider not only an individual 
but a whole community neurotic, and that a whole community 
may suffer from a severe neurosis while the individual members 
comprising this community may not necessarily suffer personally 
from a neurosis, produced considerable confusion. For if we do 
not take Freud's statement merely as a manner of speaking, and 
if we take him (as so many did) quite literally, confusion by 
and of "practical" men becomes inevitable. So many practical 
people at once proceeded to make all sorts of diagnoses on all 
sorts of communities, nations, and states and if you can diagnose 
a pathological condition, you may even be able to treat it and, 
who knows, cure it! It is thus that a variety of "cures" were 
formulated, to cure nations of anti-Semitism, of communism, of 
fascism, of deviations from democracy, of reactionary attitudes, 
and of radical attitudes. In short, a vitiation of the psychoanalytic 
method was introduced, and it was a vitiation traceable directly 
to Freud's misunderstood metaphor, or his misconceived paral- 
lelism between that which is individual and that which is social. 
Social science, cultural anthropology (in certain quarters), social 
psychology and its ramifications of pseudo-psychoanalytical in- 
fluence, and other activities in this direction have mushroomed 
since World War II. Here and there within psychoanalysis itself, 
particularly among the French-speaking psychoanalysts, the ques- 
tion of the place of values in the scheme of psychoanalytic 
methodology began to be discussed with increasing frequency 
and in ever greater detail, again particularly since the end of the 
last World War. 

Many questions arise out of Freud's excursions into the field 
of religious psychology and the problems of conscience, through 
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his equation of the super-ego and conscience. These questions are 
serious and complex, and many of them have tormented men's 
spirit from time immemorial. One of the first of these questions is 
that of knowledge and reason. It would seem that knowledge by 
itself carries no inference as to what is good or evil. When it 
comes to reason, the problem becomes very difficult and obscure. 
Reason alone, so-called "pure reason," is unthinkable within man. 
Reason by itself, not integrated with the rest of the personality, 
does not exist in any personality. Why then should Freud feel 
that reason, integrated into the personality and pervaded with 
object-libidinous, genital maturity, leads away from evil and to- 
ward that which is good? One wonders whether Freud did not 
implicitly, though not explicitly, assume the existence of values 
which find their way into man's psychic apparatus by means of 
the various psychological mechanisms he described so well, 
and perhaps by way of the biological and cultural paths 
which he again traced so well. And one wonders why Freud, 
having tacitly assumed the presence of those values, was able 
to express so much trust, so much confidence, in reason pure and 
simple. Freud never stated such an assumption directly or in- 
directly, but it does seem that either this assumption was implicit 
in his conclusions as to the future of our cultural development, 
or that he equated clear, objective thinking with ethical thinking 
which is possible, of course, but hardly tenable. Throughout his 
writings, from the earliest to the latest, Freud seems to use the 
term "reason" in a rather undetermined sense. At times, he seems 
to think of it as "reason" (the ratio of traditional philosophers); 
at times, it seems to mean "intellect" (the intellectus of the 
philosophers). 

At any rate, there is no justification for our expecting, still 
less for our demanding, that Freud should give us clear-cut and 
incontrovertible answers to the questions of moral values and 
the interplay of the latter with human reason. Freud was not a 
philosopher. He never claimed to be one. He did not even have 
much knowledge of philosophy, and his philosophical excursions 
and the obscurities of some of his conclusions are inevitable in 
that penumbra of human psychic activity which lies on the bor- 
derline between science and philosophy. A man who penetrated 
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so deeply into so many layers of the heretofore unknown in the 
mental and affective activity of man could not avoid stumbling 
and touching upon some of those shadowy pitfalls which shift 
hither and yon in the twilight area of human psychobiological 
functioning. 

This is said not to justify Freud, and still less to plead his 
cause which incidentally is not clear enough anyway in this 
particular respect. It is underscored here more to remind the 
enthusiasts of His Majesty's opposition that arrogant discontent 
with Freud on the score of moral philosophy is out of place, since 
Freud never formulated and never attempted to formulate a moral 
philosophy. He was a scientist and in his field he has not as yet 
been surpassed. But as far as the problems under consideration 
are concerned, Freud, as a person, led a truly good life of work 
and love, and like all of us wandered and wondered and blundered 
in an uncertain search for moral truth. 

Those who seem disconcerted by Freud's apparent inability 
to answer the major question about moral values are more frus- 
trated than right, and more angry than truly righteous. There were 
many questions of this kind that Freud touched upon, and many 
remarks which the ill-disposed reader could mistake for arrogant 
statements on the part of Freud. Moreover, the German language 
permits of some confusion as to what Freud thought of the soul. 
The simple answer is that he never told us anything about the 
soul, and there is no reason why he should have. Theology was as 
foreign to him as the insight into human emotions is foreign to 
blood chemistry. In the German language, "psyche," "spirit," 
"soul," and "mind" are frequently designated, and were so desig- 
nated by Freud quite often, by one and the same word. Freud fre- 
quently used the terms "psyche" ("die Psyche") and "soul" ("die 
Seele") in the sense of the psychic apparatus, which he visualized 
as if it were spatially stratified and, as has been repeatedly stated 
here, composed of the id, the ego and the super-ego. 

We now come to another vital and tormenting question on 
which Freud was rather unclear, and which has aroused consider- 
able controversy among moral and religious philosophers. It is 
the question of whether the super-ego can be simply equated with 
conscience, and be let go at that. The reader will remember that 
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at times Freud thought that the super-ego, in its judicial function 
within the psychic apparatus, is perceived as conscience. Pheno- 
menologically and psychologically this is correct. The reader will 
also remember that in the summary of psychoanalysis which Freud 
wrote in the last year of his life, he briefly outlined the roots of 
the super-ego, which roots he saw imbedded in the conflicts con- 
nected with the Oedipus complex and with the latter's gradual 
solution. Freud expressed an indirect skepticism about those who 
would believe that the super-ego "is implanted in them [in people] 
from a higher source." 

In this respect Freud was perfectly right as far as the super- 
ego which he described is concerned. The moral-theological ques- 
tion as to the origin of conscience is hereby neither solved nor 
otherwise affected. Nor is the question of free will affected, in 
the light of the obvious Freudian determinism of psychological 
reactions and human behavior in general. This question lies out- 
side psychoanalysis; yet Freud himself gave us a hint that there 
might be a possibility of freedom of choice and freedom of be- 
havior when reason, the reality principle, and object-libidinous 
love prevail and establish their primacy over the unconscious, 
irrational, infantile sexual forces within the constellations of our 
psychic apparatus. This is a complex psychological problem. It 
requires a much more detailed and deeper study of what we know 
under the name of super-ego, and which proves actually to be a 
more variegated and complicated part of our psychological 
activity. Among the outstanding contributions since the last war 
toward deepening insight into this problem were those of Dr. 
Juliette Boutonier of France and Dr. Charles Odier of Switzer- 
land. Both are recognized and experienced analysts, and neither, 
despite the extensiveness in scope and depth of their studies of will 
and conscience, found it necessary to deviate from what has be- 
come known as classical or orthodox Freudian psychoanalysis. 
(The terms "classical" and "orthodox'* are, strictly speaking, mis- 
nomers, since the various deviations from Freudian psychoanalysis 
which are now promulgated by various schools are either monistic 
attempts at narrowing down the scope of Freudian insight or 
frank recastings of old-fashioned psychotherapy in terms of 
Freudian psychological mechanisms.) 
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At any rate, the super-ego on closer study does not appear 
to be conscience, although the latter may use the agency of the 
super-ego to manifest itself; and Freud's attempt to free the neu- 
rotic of his unconscious sense of guilt is not an attempt to make 
the person unconscionable and immune to feeling guilty about 
the things about which he ought realistically to feel guilty. When 
a psychoanalyst speaks of the sense of guilt, he speaks only of the 
unconscious, neurotic, non-realistic, irrational sense of guilt with 
which a sadistic super-ego makes a person psychologically ill, and 
which might lead him to suicide. There is a story (perhaps it is 
apocryphal, but psychologically it is true nevertheless) about a 
gentleman who once came to consult Freud about himself and 
described with no apparent sense of guilt his rather loose and free 
sexual life, which seemingly knew no restraint. For some reason 
the man was unhappy, and Freud is supposed to have concluded 
the interview by saying: "You don't need psychoanalysis. What 
you need are a few good inhibitions." 

This anecdote is quite telling, for it reflects Freud's ability to 
have a sardonic laugh at his detractors while appearing to have a 
laugh at himself. It is in the popular mind, and not in Freud's, 
that psychoanalysis means only liberating one from inhibitions 
and thus making one able to lead a freer sexual life. To Freud, 
the inhibitory power of the super-ego (which power results from 
a sense of guilt) is often as important an ingredient of mental 
health as one's freedom from too severe a pressure exerted by the 
super-ego. 

If the attitude of Freud toward the problem of moral values 
created considerable controversy, his attitude toward religious 
faith proper aroused a greater number of emotional conflicts 
among his own adherents as well as between the Freudians and 
the clerical world. There is little more to be said, although a great 
deal has been said, about Freud's attitude toward belief in God 
and in prayer, and the need to belong to a church as an institu- 
tion. What has been said about Freud in this connection is mostly 
uncharitable, as if Freud's attitude as an unbeliever is more con- 
clusive than his discoveries of fact. There are many religious 
people who would dismiss psychoanalysis as an evil and would 
wish psychopathology, particularly that of the neuroses, to be 
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completely abandoned in favor of purely religious consolation 
and religious practices. It must be noted that the authority of 
psychoanalysis as a body of facts cannot be easily dismissed, and 
those who would invoke religion as a cure for neuroses, counter- 
acting psychoanalytic curative efforts, are definitely in the 
minority. But the voice of this minority, if not authoritative 
scientifically, is rather loud, and it commands a moral authority 
which in this case is misapplied directly to stifle a body of facts 
about the nature of man which it would seem to be the moral 
duty of the religious teacher to know and to respect as a source 
of the great knowledge of man and a possible amelioration of 
man's earthly existence. 

The voice of this minority is harsh, and as in the cases of all 
passionate controversies a great deal is said which is not true to 
fact or fair to those involved. Whenever the voice is not contro- 
versial, even true piety and devotion often do not save it from a 
considerable naivete and, one is tempted to say, banality, if it 
were not for the fact that respect is due to the voice of a good 
priest. 

One of the many examples that could be cited is a recent ( 
book by a Franciscan Father Alan Keenan, entitled Neuroses and 
Sacraments The book betrays a complete lack of knowledge of 
psychopathology and obviously confuses the religious, spiritual 
consolation the believer derives from the sacraments with true 
medicopsychological treatment, which is a different thing entirely. 
To claim that severe obsessional, compulsion neurotic symptoms 
or depressions can be cured by the administration of sacraments 
means to claim something that even the Malleus Maleficarum 
(The Witches' Hammer), which was published in 1489, never 
claimed. The nearly five centuries which have elapsed since the 
appearance of this book have produced considerable changes in 
the Christian Church with regard to neuroses. The old, oft- 
repeated untruth that psychoanalysis wants to take the place of 
confession has been denied by Freud himself and refuted by no 
less a Catholic authority than the philosopher Jacques Maritain, 
and it is based more on animosity to, than comprehension of, 
Freud. 

75 New York, Sheed and Ward, 1950. 
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Yet the prejudice against psychoanalysis on the part of 
religion, particularly the Christian religion, is so great that when 
it is not vociferous and intolerant it is at least singular. In the 
preface to a thesis for a Doctorate of Philosophy written by the 
Rev. R. S. Lee, the Vicar of St. Mary the Virgin of the University 
Church of Oxford, England (published separately in the series, 
"Theology for Modern Men") , an apparently devout editor writes: 
"A careful reading of this book will provoke both Christians and 
psychoanalysts [italics mine] to think again, if only because it 
provides criteria by which more healthy forms of the Christian 
religion may be discriminated from less worthy varieties." 76 We 
used to hear of Jews and Christians, of Moslems and Christians; 
it is not a little amusing to read of "Christians and psychoana- 
lysts" as if psychoanalysis were the name of an apostate or her- 
etic sect, or a pagan doctrine, and not a scientific discipline. At 
any rate, there stands the undeniable fact that the doctoral thesis, 
which was duly accepted and published (and the degree was duly 
conferred upon the Vicar of St. Mary the Virgin, Oxford, Univer- 
sity Church), was entitled Freud and Christianity. 

Its basic thesis is that Freud's ethico-religious conclusions 
are not fully acceptable to the Christian believer, but that Freud's 
scientific findings support the Christian doctrine, without injury 
or injustice done thereby to psychoanalysis or religion. There 
are many very telling and instructive passages in this rather pene- 
trating book. It is at times perhaps a little too utilitarian and "con- 
cordistic," as it were, but it follows Freud with accuracy and the 
articles of faith with fidelity. 

Perhaps, since this thesis is written by an Anglican (i.e., not 
a Roman Catholic) the following passage will prove of special in- 
terest: "Psychoanalysts tell us that in dreams a church is a com- 
mon symbol of the mother, and there is no doubt too that the 
abstract idea of the church is readily made a substitute for the 
mother. . . . Those Chistians who manifest a strong emotional 
anti-Papal bias, or who think of the Church of Rome as the 
"scarlet woman/ betray the unconscious mother-identification by 
their negative reaction. They resist the idea of the Father (the 

76 R. S. Lee, Freud and Christianity, London, James Clarke & Co., Ltd., 
1948, p. 7. 
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Pope) having power over the mother (the Church) . Their 'Prot- 
estantism' is a reaction formation. Their reaction is against their 
repressed Oedipus Complex wishes and their intense emotional 
bias draws its strength from unconscious sources." 77 Here is an- 
other significant passage: "The value of psychoanalysis is that 
it reveals this danger [of pure fantasy life] to us and enables us 
to lay more emphasis on the positive reality-principle factors 
which support Christianity, assuming, that is, that religion is more 
properly a function of the Ego than of the unconscious and 
the Id." 78 This is an extraordinary and almost revolutionary 
thought! But it is probably close to the truth. It has not yet been 
sufficiently tested, for those whose religious faith could be sup- 
plemented by a thorough knowledge of psychoanalysis and who 
therefore could alone be capable of verifying and confirming 
this truth have until recently shied away from psychoanalysis in 
anxious diffidence or defiant animosity. 

"It is not enough therefore to put on the surface mask of 
righteousness. We must have deeper harmony than that. That is 
why in studying religion we need to distinguish what is a real sub- 
limation from a [mere] displacement, for in the latter we find, as 
it were, wolves masquerading in sheep's clothing. In a sublima- 
tion, however, the whole body is 'full of light.' " 79 

As one of the first practical outcomes of a more tolerant and 
enlightened attitude toward psychoanalysis on the part of religion, 
the following may be cited: There is a phenomenon called "scru- 
pulosity." The average psychoanalyst almost never sees it. It is 
found mostly among those who study for the priesthood, or who 
are already ordained priests although it is also found among 
lay believers. Before the days of psychoanalysis, it presented a 
well-nigh insoluble problem, for behind the manifestations of 
the depressive, ruminative, religious anxiety there often lay con- 
cealed serious mental illnesses. Today there are some seminaries 
and monasteries where scrupulosity is quickly recognized for 
what it is, and proper curative measures can be undertaken. 

Pastoral counseling has been briefly referred to at the very 
beginning of this book, and the enlightened influence of psycho- 
analysis is found today both in Protestant and Catholic institu- 

77 Ibid., pp. 1 17, 118. 7S Ibid., p. 93. 79 Idem. 
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tions. There are some Catholic universities in which extensive 
courses on psychoanalysis are given. 

But these immediately practical advantages of the application 
of psychoanalysis, significant as they are, are by no means the 
most valuable ones. 

There are a number of earnest religious thinkers who are pre- 
occupied with problems vital to religious life and the life of re- 
ligion: aggression, ambivalence (the constant clash between love 
and hate), ascetic dedication, the contemplative life, moral issues 
in personal, social and public life, and the relation of emotions 
to the problem of will and reason. A number of devout scholars 
are busy restudying all these problems with the utmost care, intel- 
lectual honesty, and profound faith. The aid of the added insight 
with which psychoanalysis provides them proves invaluable both 
to the further development of religious scholarship and the deeper 
understanding of the faithful. j 

In recent years a group of Carmelite priests, in association 
with several clinical psychoanalysts, published an excellent vol- 
ume of the Etudes Carmelitaines, in which many of the above- 
mentioned problems were treated with considerable sagacity and 
intellectual depth. Several studies on religious life and ideals have 
appeared in La Vie Spirituelle and its Supplements,* which are 
published by a group of Dominicans in Paris. Problems of monas- 
tic poverty, problems of neurotic religious needs and their differ- 
entiation from healthy ones, problems of obedience, humility and 
love in its protean, instinctual and higher moral manifestations 
all these problems are seriously and sympathetically considered in 
the light of psychoanalysis, and all this is done, not merely by 
means of some sort of drawing of parallels and inferences which 
Freud never made, but on the basis of the psychoanalytic theory 
of instincts and Freudian metapsychology, which are studied and 
critically tested and accepted. There is a meticulous and assiduous 
effort being made and it is truly a gigantic effort to bring to- 
gether Catholic scholarship and inspiration in the study of the 
Summa Theologica of St. Thomas Aquinas in the light of the data 
provided by psychoanalysis. There is a great deal in Thomas 
Aquinas' treatises "On Passions" and "On Truth" alone to warrant 

* See Appendix on eros and agape. 
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a thorough review and to provide a possible synthesis with the dis- 
coveries of Freud. 

Such a synthesis is possible only if the usual error is avoided 
into which so many psychoanalysts and nonanalysts, sympa- 
thizers and adversaries, fall so frequently almost chronically. 
It is the error of thinking that once you discover that you have 
an unconscious motive for doing something, you may conclude: 
(1) that the motive is invalid; or (2) that it disappears; or (3) 
that you lose the desire to do what you want to do "because you 
know the unconscious reason why"; or (4), what is even worse, 
that an unconscious motive is neurotic by very virtue of the fact 
that it is unconscious. 

All this is preeminently untrue, Man is not a disorderly mass 
of obscure though set "Freudian" mechanisms, which if brought 
into the open fall apart and disappear. This is a fantasy which 
would never permit one to pursue the study of psychoanalysis 
lest the preposterous conclusion prove to be true that with 
the imagined "falling apart" of the mechanisms man himself 
would fall apart. This superficial viewpoint is widespread in many 
confused and confusing guises. 

Even as widespread are the major objections raised against 
psychoanalysis for its alleged pansexualism, and Freud's athe- 
ism. That Freud explained the workings of the psychic apparatus 
in terms of psychological mechanisms moved some critics to 
raise added objections on the ground of his being purely mecha- 
nistic and deterministic. This last objection I consider of secon- 
dary importance in truth an artefact. Is not all science mecha- 
nistic and deterministic? How could it be anything else? Within 
the sum total of its data, which are empirical, it tries to under- 
stand how things work (mechanisms) and what conditions (de- 
terminants), inner and outer, make them work the way they do. 
This is a characteristic, and an accepted one, of the closed system 
with which empirical science is concerned. The severest and the 
most austere theologian could not quarrel with this. The quarrel 
begins only when the scientist wants to "determine" God and the 
theologian tries to explain the third law of thermodynamics by 
means of transcendentalist hypotheses of revelation. Such quarrels 
are as old as they are futile. 
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These quarrels will probably continue in many fields and to 
the end of time and with the same futility, for they are not quarrels 
about facts and truth, but rather about mental attitudes which we 
guard with intense anxiety lest they be touched by new facts. In 
other words, it is not the wicked espousal of ignorance that causes 
these quarrels, but the fear lest in the light of a newly discovered 
fact we prove wrong. It is insecurity and a fundamental lack of 
confidence in our own beliefs that make us shy away so bitterly, 
so aggressively from the facts, which impose upon us the respon- 
sibility of fitting them into the scheme of life. It is easier to turn 
away from facts than to accept the burden of freedom from 
prejudice. It is the striving for freedom, the combativeness against 
prejudice in the intellectual as well as the emotional field, the 
aspiration to be fearlessly conscious of that of which man pre- 
fers to remain unconscious, that distinguishes Freud from among 
all his predecessors in the field of human psychology. 

Perhaps these distinguishing characteristics of Freud would 
justify our amending our earlier assumption that Freud was a man 
of our twentieth century. As the individualist, as the introspective 
rediscoverer of the value and the greatness of the individual and 
as the proponent of his autonomy, Freud seems rather to have 
belonged to the nineteenth century. There is something Spen- 
cerian in his Olympian bitterness against society and against 
society's attempt to encroach upon the freedom of the individual. 
He cared not for Utopias, for social crusades. Man, he thought, 
should stand independent and free, and as a free agent learn to 
love his neighbor and develop ever more those emotions which 
bind people together. But Freud was doubtful whether this 
Utopian process would ever be successfully completed, and he 
fell back on his one and only ideal: Man, free, individualistic to 
the last, but not egotistic. Add to this his study of the turmoil of ' 
Ihe unconscious, and his glance into the primitive past of 
man, and we come to recognize the picture of not a little 
romantic individualism of the latter part of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. 

To this may also be added (and this would complete the 
picture) Freud's unshakable scientism: that which is scientific is 
true; there is no other truth; the unknown that is not accessible to 
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science, even potentially, is unknown because it does not exist 
and not because of our human limitations. Man is to be reared 
and brought up to have a strong ego. This is uncomfortable to 
man, but without it man's primitive impulses would destroy his 
fellow men; he might destroy himself, of course, if his super-ego 
were too strong and offered him no opportunity to destroy any- 
thing else legitimately. In terms of values then and values there 
are, according to Freud, but only in terms of the super-ego 
there is more than a hint of austerity about Freud and his con- 
ception of man. It does seem that for some reason Freud felt the 
need to assert his scientific credo with an emphasis greater than 
was warranted, as if he had to assure his audience and his fol- 
lowers (and, who knows, perhaps himself) that all there is is 
science and scientific knowledge. The rest, whatever it is, is fan- 
tasy and illusion. 

Thus, Freud brought about a recrudescence of the contro- 
versy which he thought he would settle, and in doing so he mobi- 
lized a great deal of emotion against himself and psychoanalysis 
emotion which essentially had nothing to do with psychoanalysis, 
but rather with Freud's need to reassert repeatedly that science is 
supreme. 

In this light, it is not surprising to find truly religious people 
who yet are Freudians without feeling the necessity of agreeing 
with him on matters philosophical. This would explain the almost 
pained exclamation of Karl Stern: "Freud's atheistic philosophy 
is a tragic historical accident, but it is an accident." 80 This also 
moves Stern to remind us that "there is no scientist who does not 
try to fit his findings, which are by their very nature fragmentary, 
into the jigsaw puzzle of some universal idea." 81 And: "However, 
the fact remains that psychoanalysis, like all great discoveries of 
the human intellect, can be used to make ammunition for nihilists 
or to provide balm for the wounds of mankind. ... I presume 
that de Broglie is a Christian and that Planck was a Christian. 
Pascal and Newton were Christians. It is possible that they were 
Christians besides being Scientists, or on account of being Scien- 

80 Karl Stern, The Pillar of Fire, New York, Harcourt Brace & Co., 1951, 
p. 279. 

., pp. 281, 282. 
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lists, but why should they have been Christians in spite of being 
Scientists?" 82 

The ultimate and the deepest in Freud is, of course, that 
which offers us the opportunity to add to our total picture and 
vision of man to put it in Freudian terms, that which would 
offer us a synthesis between the reality principle and our ego- 
ideal, which visualizes our human ideal ego that is to say, that 
which we hope we (man) will ultimately become. 

What Freud provided as a new method for the investigation 
of man cannot be replaced. His influence on the various and 
many branches of psychological science and medicopsychological 
endeavor stands uncontested. Even the die-hards who still try to 
throw Freud out of court are found to be using Freudian termi- 
nology. However, as for the question of a possible synthesis of 
man as he is with man as we want him to become and as he 
might become this will have to await its day. The bigot and the 
overanxious man, the fanatic and the self-righteous and even the 
religious person all, if they are too uncertain of themselves, 
combine to retard the attainment of such a synthesis. 

Yet so strong and so telling and so convincing is the psycho- 
logical system of Freud, that even in its most conspicuous con- 
troversy psychoanalysis wins in a very paradoxical way. By 
overcoming the anxiety which made the religious person rise in 
opposition to Freud, man finds it unnecessary to share with Freud 
his distrust of religion, which Freud was unable to recognize be- 
cause he was unable to know it. 

The whole process of a new religious synthesis is still in its 
earliest beginnings. No one has expressed it more trenchantly 
and more decisively than the above-quoted Karl Stern, himself a 
well-trained neuropathologist and practicing psychiatrist. Stern 
had been moving toward his conversion to Catholicism through 
many years of suffering and anguish, in the atmosphere of Nazi 
concentration camps, of war, hatred, expatriation, while search- 
ing in the Synagogue, the Old Testament, the Talmud, the New 
Testament, the laboratory, and Karl Marx. 

Soon after he was received into the church, Stern wrote a 
letter to his brother, whose head had been shaven by the Nazis 
p. 279, 280. 
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to mark him as a prisoner of Buchenwald, and who at the time 
lived already in the land of Israel. There is this passage in Stern's 
letter:^ 

-^l^ooking at the history of the human spirit at long range, it is 
a tremendous thing that psychoanalysis has rediscovered the pri- 
mary position of love in Man's world. This discovery was made 
from a materialist platform, as it were. What else could we expect 
from a genius who is a child of the nineteenth century? Lop a few 
of the accidental ornaments off and you have a psychology which 
reaffirms and enriches the Christian idea of Man." 83 



APPENDIX 



In an article in the Supplement No. 12 for February 15, 1950 
to La Vie Spirituelle a Catholic journal published in France 
by a group of Dominican Fathers we find a very interesting 
contribution entitled "Eros et Agape," by H.-C. Graef. In this 
article we read that Ignatius of Antioch, one of the earliest Chris- 
tian martyrs, said, "My love (eros) is crucified, and I have in me 
no longer the fire of love for material things." And ... "I write 
you as I live that I desire ... to die; my love (or, even better, 
He whom I desire) has been crucified." Dionysius Areopagiticus 
stated: "The term eros seemed to some of our theologians more 
divine than that of Agapfe, because the divine Ignatius himself 
wrote: 'My eros was crucified.' " In a Catechesis parva of a great 
theologian, Ignatius is quoted more specifically as having said, 
"My Eros, the Christ, is crucified." Later writers, such as Clement 
of Alexandria, who preferred to use the word agapfe, still desig- 
nated with the term eros the love of man for the divine beauty. 
And Origen, one of the most intense spirits among the early 
Church Fathers, wrote that the terms agape (or charity) and 
eros are interchangeable. The text of Origen definitely states that 
amor (eros) and agape (caritas) are all synonymous. Gregory of 
Nyssa defines eros as "intense agape and therefore no one should 
be ashamed of this . . ." Dionysius sought to meet the oppo- 
sition of those who seemed to begin to think that eros was 
not a scriptural term. He said specifically that while it is true 
that the majority of Christians might find it difficult to apply 
the term "eros" to things divine, theologians consider the term 

123 
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synonymous with caritas. As a matter of fact, he thought the 
term "eros" more adequate than any other to express the love with 
which one loves God. Maxim the Confessor follows Dionysius. 

Graef reviews in considerable detail this group of mystics, 
who all belonged more or less to the Alexandrian, intensely 
emotional, Christian trends. John Chrysostom speaks of "The 
Eros of the Lord the Father toward men." Chrysostom also 
speaks of a "spiritual eros," of his "eros" for St. Paul, for 
truth, and for the Kingdom of Heaven. "Thus," concludes 
Graef, "from the beginning of the fifth century on, eros seems 
to have become a generally accepted synonym for agape." It is 
also very interesting that the word "agape" has been used com- 
paratively seldom to designate the love of God for man. This love 
was usually called philanthropia. Graef cites numerous examples 
of much later patristic writers and brings forward rather weighty 
proof that as far as human love for God is concerned, "eros" and 
"agape" were used interchangeably, with the term "eros" frequently 
preferred. There are references to "the state without passion 
(apathos) which is characteristic of prayer, and which, by means 
of love (eros) most lofty, raise the contemplative person (philoso- 
phos) to the heavenly heights." St. John of Climaque said that 
blessed is he "who has for the Lord the love (eros) which a 
man madly in love has for his mistress." And even the sober 
Theodoret of Antioch said that Moses on Mount Tabor "was 
caught at one moment by the dizziness of this eros, and he wished 
to see that which it is not permitted to behold." 

Thus, between the second and the fifth centuries the word 
eros was considered the proper one to designate supernatural love, 
The author of the article * from which these data are cited asks 
himself a pertinent question and answers it: "What was it then 
some deviation of thought on the part of the sacred writers that 
made the early Fathers of the Church not take care to eliminate 
the word eros, but instead put it fearlessly on the same footing 
as agape? I don't think so. If the Bishops and the Christian priests 
wished to present to their flock and to the pagan world a God 
whom they loved as the supreme object of their desires, they were 



Graef, "Eros et Agape," La Vie Spirituelle, Supplement no. 12, 
Feb. 12, 1950. 
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unable to avoid indefinitely the word the use of which imposed 
itself upon them. In fact, they did what the Church has always 
done ever since: they took a depreciated concept and infused it 
with a new significance; and if this sounded to some philosophers 
like something from Plato's Banquet, it mattered little. Was not 
Eros the very title which Saint Methodos chose for one of his 
writings which dealt not with love in the sense of Plato but with 
the problem of Christian chastity?" 



CHRONOLOGY 



1856 Born May 6, 1856 at Freiberg, Moravia. Moved to 
Vienna with parents when still a young boy. 

1873 Graduated from Gymnasium and entered college (Uni- 
versity of Vienna). Studied Medicine. 

1876-82 Worked in Briicke's physiological laboratory. 

1881 Graduated in Medicine. 

1885 Appointed lecturer on neuropathology in the University 

of Vienna. At Charcot's Clinic in Paris. 

1886 Returned to Vienna. Reported cases of hysteria in man. 

Married. 

1889 In Nancy, France, studying hypnotism under Liebault 
and Bernheim. 

1891 Publication of first studies on cerebral paralyses in chil- 
dren. 

1908 First Congress on Psychoanalysis in Salzburg. 

1 909 Visit to the United States, lecturing at Clark University. 

1910 International Psycho- Analytical Association founded 

with C. G. Jung as President. 
1923 First serious surgical operation (on jaw). 
1 930 Goethe Award for 1930. 

1938 Left Nazi-held Vienna for London. 

1939 September 23rd Died in London. 
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